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Tun fiftieth anniversary of this Institution was 
held at Exeter hall, on Thursday the 9th inst. The 
weather was remarkably fine, and at an early hour 
a very numerous and highly respectable auditory 
were assembled. The chair Loving been taken by 
W. Evans, Esq., M.P., 

The services were commenced by singing the 
eighth hymn of the Missionary Collection. 


“ Lord God, the Holy Ghost, 


In this accepted hour.“ 
Mr J. Rernotps, of Romsey, then implored the 
divine — and blessing. 
The Cuarrmax then rose and said :—I have con- 


sented, at the request of your committee, to take 
the chair at this great and important meeting, not 
from any vain fancy that I am particularly qualified 
to fill such a station, but because I believe the Insti- 
tution has experienced the blessing of God in its 
labours, and because I am willing and desirous to 
bear this public green yd to its usefulness and effi- 


re and to the good that it has produced in the 
world [cheers]. I feel a yoyo | in presiding over 
am held as it were in the immediate presence 


of God, designed to extend his kingdom, to promote 
Lis glory, to convert the heathen, to loose the cap- 
tives of sin from their bondage to Satan, from their 
vices, their miseries, their cruelties, and to bring 
them into the light of the glorious gospel of the 
blessed God [cheers]. I have yet another motive 
which induces me not to refuse the request of your 
committee. for — a of presiding over a 
large meeting ere for the purpose of promot- 
ing the union of Christians [hear, hear]. I then 
stated that I believed that there was a universal 
church of Christ; that in all kingdoms and nations, 
there were believers in Christ, trusting in him, ser- 
vants of the true God, and if they are one with him, 
they ought to be one with each other [cheers]. If 
their objects are in the main the same, if that uni- 
versal church is independent, as I believe it to be, of 
all forms of prayer, and all mode of discipline, those 
peculiarities which separate in some degree, 
ought not to produce hostility between one sect and 
another. I came, then, to this meeting because it 
does embrace a t variety of different sects of the 
Christian church: and I can with peculiar satisfac- 
tion act with them in — one great cause. If 
I do not expect from the efforts of this Society that 
the heathen will be brought into the discipline or 
to a knowledge of the particular forms of that church 
to which I belong, yet I believe that they will be 
brought to a true knowledge of God, and of Jesus 
Christ whom he has sent, be made hap in 
this world, and be blessed in the — to 


Society i 

—— I am not only a member of the church of 

but I am sincerely and devotedly attached 
to it; and while I y deplore the conduct of 
n Irr- 
a to me to near i to the 
church 1 . 
count, love the less that church which I believe to 
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are the natural of heathenism, and 
show the dreadful ion of human nature; I 
mean the practice of infanticide, and that of e 


inseparable from It is matter of con- 
2 that our government has freed itself 
om, I hope, any connexion with the idolatrous 
system and practices in India. It is known to most 
o_ — formerly —— — — — 
temple uggernaut, that we pai peop 
for gathering worshipers, and that we put into our 


sums of obtained from idola- 


been 
that, as to Juggernayt, there is no partici- | 


pation in its idolatrous rites. I wish it to be under- 
stood that I am not for urging government to use 
any force with a view to the conversion of men 
[hear]. They must be left to exercise their own 
rites, wicked though they be; but I am anxious to 
see a total severance of all that is European from 
everything that is idolatrous [hear]. I am told that 
the orders of government have not been entirely 
r in the presidency of Madras there is 
still a kind of m ent of those ceremonies by 
the servants of the mpany and Europeans—that 
money is still received, which goes, not to the go- 
vernment, but into some of the chests or some of the 
— of the whites. The money may be honestly 
towed, so far as the government is concerned ; 
but I do not believe that money collected in that 
way will ever do any good [cheers]. We ought to 
set ourselves against such proceedings as these, 
and it is only by the public voice that you can ac- 
complish this great object [cheers]. I have said that 
I believe this society has eminently received the 
blessing of God. I do not intend to go through the 
missions ; but I would instance that mission perhaps 
the best known to you all—I mean the mission to 
Tahiti and the Society islands, which I firmly be- 
lieve to have been one of the most successful, one of 
the most complete, and which has been made in- 
strumental in the conversion of more people to God 
than perhaps any other mission that has ever 
been sent from this country. Here the work of 
your missionaries has been clearly but very 
substantially proved; for while a neighbouring 
nation, or rather, an individual commander of 
that nation, has broken in upon the independence 
of the island, seized upon the Queen, and insulted 
the missionaries ; the latter have, under the greatest 
threatenings of a proud enemy—an enemy known to 
be particularly hostile to the British nation—stood 
true to the cause [cheers]. The missionaries have 
not flinched in one single point—the people have re- 
mained firm in their adherence to the missionaries, 
and not only to them, but to the Saviour [hear, 
hear]. They have resisted every effort of the catho- 
lic priests, and all the power of civil force, to induce 
them to forsake their religion and adopt the false 
tenets of the papal creed [cheers]. ow, though 
we must deplore such an invasion, such an outrage, 
as this, yet churches and individuals are not always 
the most prosperous in their souls when surrounded 
by external tranquillity. Trials often show what 
true religion is, and who possesses it. And here it 
should seem that under very great, and manifest, 
and uncommon trials, these people’s knowledge of 
redemption, and their attachment to true religion, 
has enabled them to resist all the encroachments, all 
the subtleties of the Roman catholic priests, all 
the attempts made to substitute 1 for 
genuine faith, and to turn them from living God 
to the worship of saints and idols, and fo of 
various kinds. Now, looking to those islands, and 
to the scenes of your missio work, would it be 
possible for me not to acknowledge that it is the 
work of God? Can I look round to these nati 
and ki „and islands, and observe the 
effects that have been produced, and believe that the 
missionaries, by their own power and diligence, have 
accomplished it? There is not one of you who be- 
lieve any such thing. It has arisen from the blessing 
of God upon their labours ; and, when we see how 
remarkab Fd that blessing has been manifested, shall 
I be found fault with by any class of Christian men, 
members of my church, for joining with you in the 
delight of this season, and ing my feeble efforts 
to assist you in a cause which tends to turn the 
—-* in basins eal © oe ae 
and superstition, to ppiness to 8 
of true religion [loud cheers]. 

Mr A. Trpman then read an abstract of the report, 
which stated— 

In Tahiti the faith of the churches had been pre- 
served, and, even among the unbelieving and worldly, 
popery had yet to make its first triumph. France conti- 
nued to exercise her us and arbitrary power over 
the defenceless Queen and her people, in the form not 
of a sovereignty, but of a protectorate, though it was to 
be the difference would prove little more than a 
a name. The residence of the French had begun to 


exercise a demoralising influence on the Tahitians; but th 


still there was reason to hope that a revival of reli- 
ion among the inhabitants, was not far distant. In 

e Leeward and Hervey groups, and also in the 
Navigators islands, the kingdom of our Lord had 
steadily advanced ; but the mission to the New Hebrides, 
where, at this time last year, hope was shedding its 
brightest beam, had been abandoned, for the present, 
in consequence of the determined and furious hostility of 
the native priesthood and their adherents. 

In reference to China, never had the prospects of the 
Christian church been so strong and vivid as at the pre- 
sent time. The empire could not yet be traversed in its 
length and breadth by the messengers of Christ, but the 

space was already too for the present amount 
0 oe | and funds. At Hong Kong a permanent sta- 
tion, with the appendage of an effective printing esta- 
blishment, had been founded. Towards the close of the 


~ 
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Bible is the great 
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ear, Messrs Medhurst and Lockhart arrived at 22 
ae, where they had taken up their residence in the 


,midst of a very large Chinese population, and not the 


slightest opposition had been offered by the public au- 
thorities. 

In India idolatry and caste, though evidently shaken 
to their foundations, combined, as yet, to impede 
the spread and triumph of truth. Still the grace that 
bringeth salvation had not been without its trophies in 
the past year—it had gone forth with the voice of the 
devoted missionary, and fruit had been gathered unto 
life eternal. The confidence of the people in gods that 
cannot save was becoming more and more feeble; the 
absurdities of Hindoo my ology and superstition were 
— away before the light of European science and 
iterature ; the conviction in the native mind, that Chris- 
tianity will at length prevail over the ancient forms of 
religion, was daily gaining strength; the truth and ex- 
cellence of the wel was admitted by vat numbers of 
the people, an disputed by few; and all things seemed 
ready for the entrance of the King of Glory into his 
= possession. 

n numerous parts of South Africa the darkness is 
past and the true light now shineth. During the period 
under review, many a heart had experienced the riches 
and freeness of divine love, and been restored to purity 
and peace; and many, who had long given evidence of 
unfeigned faith in Christ, had been received into fellow- 
— with his church. In Caffraria, where but little fruit 
had previously appeared, there had been an enlarged in- 
gathering of the gracious rewards of holy and patient 
toil ; and among the unnumbered tribes north and east 
of the Kuruman, the devoted missionaries had 
vered in making known a Saviour’s name, and had 
opened a new station among a people far in the desert. 

The intelligence from Madagascar contained only the 
same mournful features which, for several successive 
years had been communicated to the Christian public. No 
opening had appeared for the revival of missionary la- 
bour, and the ety had been called to suffer an addi- 
tional and most poignant affliction in the death of the 
devoted Johns, who had fallen a sacrifice to his un- 
quenchable ‘zeal in attempting to rescue the persecuted 
native Christians. 

In connexion with the missions in the West Indies, 
there had Leen abundant reason to thank God, and take 
cou . The attachment of the people to the ordinances 
of ~ continued unabated, and there had been 
ample evidences of the grace of God bestowed on the 
churches and congregations. The missions in British 

i were all but self-sustained ; and in Jamaica, the 
churches were rapidly advancing towards the same 
honourable position. 

The Directors had sent forth, during the 71 to vari- 
ous parts of the world, missionaries with their families, 
2 (exclusive of children) to nineteen indivi- 

vals. 

The total amount of receipts during the port yee has 
been £81,812 17s. 1ld. ; the expenditure, £83,525 11s. 7d. 


Rev. J. A. Suurnmaw (from Benares), then stood 
forward to present to the chairman a 14 the 
Hindustani bible, and in doing so, — a wo 
the Lord is perfect, converting the soul: 

r of this our fallen world, 
and one of the ultimate objects of all missionary 
labours is to furnish the Bible not only to every 
family, but to each of itsmembers. Weknow with- 
out Bible missionaries could net preach, and 
their labours cannot be blessed. “The law of the 
Lord is perfect. How infinitely superior are the 
apostolic epistles to all the epistles have been 
written since! How infinitely,superior are all the 
tracts in the New Testament to that have been 
written since! The greatest minds—the minds of 
such men as Edwards, Milton, and Bacon, have all 


| bowed to the sacred volume. They could not pro- 


und any doctrine which was not more clearly lai 
— in the Bible, and not one true moral senti- 
ment that was not enforced by it. You have heard 
that our Benares mission has translated the Bible 
into the Hindustani „ This language is 
spoken by about fort Illi of ple, has 
diffused itself over whole — — a 2 
language of all the Europeans who go there. ith a 
know of it, you may. travel from Cape Comorin 
to the Hi a mountains, „ from the borders of 
China to Bombay. The importance of the Bible 
being translated into this language has been felt 
all Christian denominations, and many great and 
men have laboured in endeavouring to effect it. 
Martyn translated the New ‘Testament, Thom 
I. but we had not the whole Bible, 

e Chri churches there could not agree ona 
translation, not because they deemed it of no im- 
portance, on the contrary— regarded it of such 
great moment that they felt that no man was worthy 
to do it. But at last the Caleutta Bible Society 
having made fruitless efforts to obtain the scriptyes, 
committed it to our mission, and requested us to re- 
vise those portions which were already translated, 


and to complete and edit the whole. e commenced 
with the verse In the inning God created the 
heaven and the earth.“ the work was before 


us it appeared as a great mountain, one which we 
could never climb; but by the of God, we 
overcame the difficulty. The Lord hes peeneryed our 
lives, he has maintained our strength, and when our 


hearts were prone to fail, he has supported us, and 
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to him alone be the glory [cheers]. In 1840, I was 
called u by the Calcutta Bible Society to edit 


this Bible in order thatjit might be correctly printed, 


and b-commi posed of 
such pen as L — me Bye i 
consisted of J. F. kins, Esq., and other civi 


India, and 

labours. I need net tall yoo that it was a difficult 
task not to expose one’s ignorance of the Hebrew 
before such scholars as I have named, 
not to e one’s ignorance of Hindustani be- 
fore such civilians as I have referred to, and it was 
also difficult not to lose one’s temper [laughter]. But 
all the difficulties, they have been 
overcome, and in the 30th of May, last year, I had 

the great pleasure to write on the last ~ 
containing the last cha of Revelations, “‘ Printed 
May the 1843” Dr After I had given 
the proof sheet into the hands of the printer, and 
saw him walking away, I was almost overcome. 

The whole as a dream. I cast m 
on m > Servers om sy Sper, bless- 

r 


m ]. 
That was one of the happiest days of my li. Now, 
present thio eupy to the’ mecting through our 
to t thi to the meeting our 
chairman’ But I ascribe no glory to us. 
It is the Lord who has honoured us as his humble 
instruments. The oops 2 the ä have 
rr umbles me. it in 
— 1 God. I feel it difficult to adds; ou, 
but I at the last day to be found, not indeed 
2 the platform, but in some little corner behind 
throne of Jesus, there to see the millions of 
Hindoos who shall have learned the worth of salva- 
tion through the medium of this Bible, and who 
will ascribe glory to him who has redeemed them. 
The CuareMan then rose, and said: I rejoice to 
be the instrument of receiving this precious treasure 
from the Bible Society of Calcutta, in your name 


from eternity—that work for 
Son of God became incarnate, and suffered 
and was buried — that work, to promote 
was exalted to the mediatorial ne—for 
was given him in heaven and on 
ill continue to watch over and 
enemy himself shall be sub- 
his feet. It is very solemn, in my 
together on such an occasion as this ; 
one of those who are called in 
to 


ts in their days. meeting of 
London Missionary Society, cannot fail to recall 
the names of its venerated founders; and, when we 
remember what men they were—what men of wis- 
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that brought him to an early grave. When we think 


that we may sing with more feeling than we have 
ever yet done that verse which Dr 
paraphrased, in the 102nd Psalm: 


how long we have prayed that the massive gates of 


Chi ight ed; that at moment 

Me =e aa, 65 the t John — 

son, and — frien ’ 

have * . a 2 is indeed E of 

deep ion, What should we say? : 


God of the just, thou gav'st the bitter cup, 
I bow to thy behest and drink it up.“ 


hear, hear]. tion is our rest and we have 
this comfort, that the cause for which we mourn is 
dearer to Him who has taken his faithful servants 
himself than it can be to us, and that it was at His 
idding, who has the nage af the invisible world and 
of death at his girdle, that they left the scenes of 
earth for the rewards of heaven. This may teach 
us not to glory in man. Societies, like individuals, 
are greatly in danger of glorying in their agency. A 
man grows rich in money, rich in talent, and rich in 
fame, and he is in danger of being puffed up with a 
worldly, fleshly mind ; and God, who is the fountain 
of every and perfect gift, will teach his 
churches that no flesh is to glory in his presence, 
but he that glorieth shall glory in the Lord. I re- 
member, in one of the tales of Miss Edgeworth, an 
anecdote, borrowed from the B teem of a Spa- 
nish artist, who was employed to depict “The Last 
Supper. It was his purpose to throw all the sub- 
limity of his art into the figure and countenance of 
the Master. But he put on the table in the fore- 
ground some chased cups, the workmanship of 
which was mpeg beautiful ; and, when his 
friends came to see the picture on the easel, every 
one said, What beautiful cups they are“ Ah!“ 
said he, I have made a mistake; those cups divert 
the eyes of the spectators from the Master, to whom 
I wished to direct the attention of the observer ;”’ 
and he took his brush and rubbed them from the 
canvas, that the strength and vi of the chief 
object might be seen as it should. I need not apply 
that in ing anecdote. You feel that 
taken these vessels of the sanctuary, that we may be 
shut up to Him who is the fountain of all good, and 


* 


atts has thus 


“ Yet, in the midst of death and grief, 

This thought our sorrow shall assuage, 

Our Father and our Saviour live, 

Christ is the same in every age.” 
John Howe has a remark, in one of his admirable 
funeral sermons, that it is a very vulgar error to 
su that, when people are taken out of this little 
world, they are taken from all opportunity of serving 
God, and that it grows out of our no- 
tions of what we are doing that we ind in 
i concerning their removal 


imagine 
brother, Mr Johns, must have had a delightful meet- 
ing in the heavenly world with the 
Christians, and that he may have conveyed to them 
information co i the ki of Christ in 


May not the same tho 
i ing with his interesting 
father, and Milne and those beloved coadjutors who 


all 

[Soe oe little think of it. 
Though vengeance now on innocent 
po. the news will spread through Polyn 
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the news that Roman catholic missions have been 
established among the heathen, bringi 
know the true God and Jesus Christ. 
have no sympathy with them in inv 
men’s territori i 


y, they have lost the it 
they ever Jad it, for e 
the idea of building upon another man's foundation 
ve drawn up a systematic 
testant missions 
If any man will 
a list of the protestant mis- 
sionary stations, and mark the movements of the 
Propaganda, yons, of Paris, and of Rome, he 
will find that they are bending their way to those 
very places where we have our missions. 
complicated and political an affair as that of 
it is impossible to see that any one cause 

over all the rest; but I believe that jesuitical in- 
werful element in that matter. But 
to make ourselves unhappy on that 
Have not the people the 
Have we not laboured there for half a century to 
educate and inform them 
state that they call the ceremonies of Rome the old 
titions of idolatry, which they have renounced 
JD The way in which the Roman catholic 
present at this time their ishi 
sufficiently amusing. 


talic church ! 


arrangement to pursue all the 
hout the world [hear, hear]. 


Does not the report 


It was bad enough to hear 
that Xavier could make ten thousand converts in a 
month, but he dealt in miracles, and that may ac- 
count for it; but that modern 

catholics have to tell of thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of converts, is more than we can give credence 
to. But what sort of converts are they? I will re- 
late a fact which, in some measure, will enligh 
your minds upon it. Murray, in his account of the 
discoveries in Western Africa, mentions this in- 
cident, and it will throw a good deal of light upon 
the subject. Some fathers arrived as Roman catholic 


ini bap and 
ordinance with a 
ising to themselves. 


as well as by day, to 
the people received 
and earnestness which was 


I must now proceed to 
tion. The translation of 
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sincere congratulation that our funds have advanced, | morning; but there are one ot two on which I must | mind, the difficulties which he had to contend with 
and ially have been augmented by the offerings | for a moment dwell. Can I forget that the friend, | and the enemies whom he had to 1411 

of the young, for the purchase of your miss i ship. | the intimate, the bosom friend of myh who has | nished at the manner in which he 3 ed 
The report relates to the intment of an officer been with me in almost all the scenes and circum- to conduct imal and a the ced With which he 
the of my early and much-lamented friend, | stances of my history, who has wens Wn we Tae houlc 6 


contest ; 


come out of the 
had not acted a 


| y 
I will not ce a eulogy | 1 wept, and rejojced with me w 


— 


longer with us? " barne 
nerous heart, thy exalted mind, thy : 
thy consistent piety zeal in the 


, thy 
this morning, 


we are m 


two years, and though many hard things, in days ference to that Master in whose service he lived and 
gone by, have been said of him, I am bound to | died [cheers]. I could go through a 
say, that I never found him otherwise than kind, | time will not permit. I could mention in re- 
and considerate, and fatherly to me [cheers]. Pos- | ference to other names, which would, perhaps, inte- 
seased of a larger fortune than was generally sus- | rest this assembly, were there time to dwell on such 
„he might have imitated the style of the | subjects. But there is one name in the report, and 
Eater gentry and nobility of the land, and have | transferred from the report to the resolution before 
dazzled the eyes and made groundlings stare by his | the meeting, which must not be passed over. Well 
splendid equipage and princely home, but he had » does that name deserve the distinction of thus 
higher ambition [hear, hear]. He felt how paltry | preserved, and presented to the public in a - 
all this would seem on a dying bed, and therefore | tive resolution of this meeting. My friend has i 


without an array of men-servants, without a costly | 4 task on me from which I shrink, and which I have 

display of furniture, he kept a simple table and ano intention of now attempting to 2 at en 

moderate house, that he might consecrate his surplus | any length. But that name must still be kept far county J You, who have borne the burden 
to the cause of God [cheers]. When those who are | a few moments before this assembly. We all delight culty of maintaining this arduous contest, 
content to shine amidst the butterflies of this world, | to honour it; it will live as as the denomina- | and who have it so well, we honour you 
shall be called to die, some of them will feel that it | tion of which it was one of the brightest ornaments | for the ay you have cqnducted your- 
would have been well for them had they been stew- shall continue ; it is a name which will be venerable selves J. ou meet us to- in the full 


wards, such as Thomas Wilson, of the gifts of God. and venerated down to the end of the history of the of our confidence. With you we ten- 
We do not hope soon to meet with such a man; but rarer 1 y and deeply yg eng i, we deeply 
the end of my speech shall harmonize with the be- | need not say that I allude to Thomas Wilson, one regret that the object the care, labours, the 
Pasian, Dot 3 goed ietnanee fo wits God When | of the fathers and founders of this Institution, who , the tears of nearly half a century, should 
ear Thomas Wilson began to grow infirm with ad- | continued in the performance of the duties of the | thus pees Som your hands and placed in 
vancing years, the Spirit of God was visiting young treasurer's office to the last moment of his existence. — 
baronet quite out of our connexion, and working in He did all things touching the work of his Master so hi 
his heart that renewing grace which has given him | well, that that Master kept him at his post to the 
eminent decision and devotedness. It rejoices my | last hour of his life. He was aman who was not 
heart—as I believe that I happened, in the vi- | merely sent into the world to benefit his own 
dence of God, to know Sir Culling Eardley Smith | ration and all that should follow, but to teach rich 
as a religious man—it rejoices my heart that it falls | men how to use, how to im » aye, and how to 
to my lot to that he be respectfully requested | enjoy their property [cheers J. A man who, as we 
cn Gs saat — treasurer. He has a missionary | have been told, instead of hoarding his to 
heart; he will bring to your work the faithfulness go down as a mass of unsanctified wealth to his pos- 
which ised the founders of your institu- | terity, or hoarding it for the purpose of luxury, gran 
tion. I am persuaded he will not treat your affairs | deur, and extravagance, spent one fortune for the 
mere question of money, and a detail ee Se en eee I. 
affairs wi a blessing, and not a curse, 
qpries by Bim oo cxmnested with, ho Magiow of which has descended to his 
ist, and to be sanctified by the word of God | ashes are confined to one spot ; his 
and prayer. I am persuaded that he has a mis- | be found in many—in the college 
May I be ed for saying that | 80 long the prop and 


i 
1 
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occasions, have witnessed it? Whee Lie dear listie tion—may rich men read it, and rise up to be his entrusted to the hands 

boy was born, the heir to his house, he said to his | successors—‘ See what one man may do in the way aes Tee oe 
y. Now, we will keep the child's birthday dif- | of God, and benefiting his fellow-men, 5 was done ee 

ferently from our neighbours—we will hold a mis- | who, having wealth, has liberality to expend it, and M of infinite and wisdom hear, 

sionary meeting; and thus at Bed well park, every | wisdom to direct the expenditure [cheers]. But J. Let us recollect, that God has his own ways 

birthday, there are gathered missionaries and minis- | I must not prolong this strain. We have, indeed, | of carrying out his own and effecting his own 

ters, and the villagers and neighbours are invited to had to-day a breaking of the earthen vessels before e 


hear, J; there I have met Robert | Not a promise has been borne away from the page 


eer, There I have met dear John 
N there 1 have met my honoured | of inspiration, by all who have gone hence; not one 


friend Hersche , and brethren of the Jewish nation. jot or one tittle of God's blessed book is entombed ' 
We have witnessed again and again how devoted the in the hres of the men who have left us. The 
Christ; and, h he has been compelled to retire | and all the goodliness thereof as the flower of grass ; 
from public life in England on account of the deli- | the grass withereth, the flower fadeth, but the w 
cate state ot his own th, antl that of his lady, | of our God 
Teconal, Bie hae net e into Rome | merely the | 
cheers]. He has not been ashamed of Christ in that ressed 
city of the beast. Our friend Mr James can tell you — „this 
ing as 
whom 
clo move, 
I must, for a our loss 
will presentl be still 
to forestall those 
devout eubsslesion to his holy will, sad of unwavering conhdence — . for 
mentee in the | 
culty to ) 
tained by of the 
new trium the salvation of the heathen, Also, that this | in every wo of ) 
— 8 — 2 -, a8 one of the earliest and injured Queen and a + 
Gociety sad sop for eat charge ofthe dais | Sc he | 
its treasurer. It also presents to Sir Culling Eardley with the 1 
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America! protestant Christians of every section of 
the Christian church! Look at Rome!—look at 
China—Rome is looking at it [hear, hear]. Hasten 
to China—Rome is hastening to China; and, unless 
we are all on the alert, China will yet belong to 
Rome [hear, neat With a sublime ambition she 
is aiming at the celestial 71 * and with a minute 
one (for all policy is hers) she is stooping down to 
the little spots of Polynesia [hear, hear]. We must 
be on the alert, or Rome will yet the world. 
Let us recollect that she states one of the evidences of 
her apostolicity to be her universality. She sees 
that protestan is rising up to dispute with her 
that evidence of apostolicity, and she is planting her 
missionaries all round the globe. We shall have to 
fight for almost every mission which we have with 
the see of Rome. With God on our side we 
have no need to fear upon whom will rest the vic- 
tory. But let it not be forgotten, however, that 
Rome is Rome still hear, hear]. We see, by what 
has taken place in Tahiti, that she still possesses her 
serpentine cunning, the fangs and the venom, 
though, as a part of her policy, her skin may, like 
that of the chameleon, reflect the hue of surrounding 
objects; and therefore we should be prepared to 
carry on the contest, believing, as we are justified in 
doing, that we shall carry it on with success 
[cheers]. Now I have to advert, and I shall do it 
very briefly, to what Mr Blackburn has referred to— 
a mission meeting at Rome, the first sign of 
the accomplishment of what I have already ventured 
to predict, namely, that Rome after all is not to be 
universally and perpetual victorious [cheers]. I 
hold in my hand, not an encyclical letter from the 
* but still a letter adorned with a portrait of his 
holiness Gregory XVI. [hear]. It is a letter 
from Sir Culling Eardley Smith, addressed to our 
secretary, Mr J * Arundel, and it is to the follow- 


ing effect :-— 
“ Casa Dies, Rome, Aud March, 1844. 

“ My pear Str—I have the pleasure of sending you a cheque 
for twenty-five guineas (£26 5s.), the proportion forthcoming to 
your committee, from a joint meeting held in my rooms in this 
place, for the Church and London M — Societies. 

“ Dr Harris, or Mr Ellis, will inform you of the particulars of 


„ 
at at 5 
lieve — 24 — he 

“ Rev. J. Arundel. EARDLEY SMITH.” 

Next follows a report of the meeting at Rome, by 
your former secretary, who seems to be still em- 
ployed in your work; God is still giving him some- 
thing to do for the Society :— 

“ MISSIONARY MEETING AT ROME. 


A numerous and 4 meeting of the friends 
of protestant missions was held in Rome, on the 20th of March 
last, at the residence of Sir Culling Eardley Smith, Bart. The 
Right Hon. the Earl of Gainsbo ded. A hymn wee 
given out, and some oer of turgy read by the Rev. 
the Dean of Ardagh. The objects of this meeting having been 
explained by the chairman, the Rev. Mr Morgan, recently re- 
turned from the west coast of Africa, descri the labours and 
success of the Church Missionary Society in that quarter of 
the world, more particularly at Sierra Leone. An account was 
then given, by the Rev. W. Ellis, of the operations of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society in various parts of the world, more 
especially in the South Seas, and in relation to the afflictive 
events which have recently occurred at Tahiti. 

“ The following resolution was then moved by the Dean of 
Ardagh, — by the Rev. Dr Harris, and supported by 
Captain Hope, K.N.:—resolved, That in the facts which we 
have heard, relative to Africa and the South Seas, we fully 
recognise the hand of the Lord in bestowing on the eemer 
the promised inheritance of the heathen—that we pray for the 
— arrival of the day when — 1 = shall universally 
stretch out her hands unto God—and that we commend in 
faith, Queen Pomare and her 


sub 
sionarice * 
the isles shall walk ar | his 2 iim aes cient to sus- 
tain his servants under every «me * 

After singing, prayer was offered by the Rev. Mr Jenkinson, 
and a collection was made at the close of the meeting in fur- 
therance of the objects of the Church and London Missionary 
Societies. 

It has been said that there is no new thing under 
the sun. At any rate we have found one to-day— 
a protestant missionary meeting held in Rome, hav- 
ing especial reference to the Fr. so foul and so 
fraudulent, which Rome herself has pursued in refer- 
ence to our own missionaries. Who, after hearing of 
this, will despair of another missio meeting bein 
held in Rome, when even the pontifical chair itself 
shall be occupied by him who presided over this 
first meeting, and when his Holiness, having thrown 
off, as we trust the time is coming when he will, the 
tiara, all Protestantism shall come to an end, because 
= preety met enna ss an end, and when all shall 
be united, to propagate the of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, throughout the w world [cheers]. 
I ask, is this not quite within the range of , nay, 
is it not within the range of probability ? e know 
that, whatever be the machinations of the church of 
Rome, her destiny is fixed, and the hour is at hand, 
when the mighty shout shall be heard, “ Babylon is 
fallen, is fallen, to rise no more“ [loud cheers}. And 
now, one word with respect to the latter part of the 
motion—the appointment of a new treasurer. It is 
not merely the rank of the honourable baronet which 
commends him to my approval [hear, hear]. I hope 
that our society will never be lured by the tempta- 
tions of rank to in any office connected with it, 
men of whose sincere and undissembled a 
are not thoroughly convinced [cheers]. Iam happy 
to see you, sir, in that chair to-day [cheers]. I do 
not forget that we met, no time since, in the 
bonds of Christian union; but I should not have wel- 
comed you, did I not believe that the heart which 
beats in your bosom is under the constant constraint 
of the love of the Lord Jesus. It is on that account 
that I rejoice to see you presiding over our meeting 
this morning, and not merely because of the high 
station which you occupy in society hear, hear]. I 
trust that we shall never sacrifice piety to rank; I 
would much rather sacrifice rank to piety [hear]. 
when we can have piety and rank and 
combined, we shall not refuse their aid 
Believing in the sincere piety, the catho- 
the entire good will towards us of the | 


ects, as well as the mis- 
romised that 


right honourable baronet, whom I am happy to call 
my friend, he having been an inmate of my house, 
and I an inmate of his, I do rejoice in his appoint- 
ment to the office of treasurer; and I am sure that 
he will feel we are doing him an honour instead of 
receiving one, by his appointment to any office con- 
nected with a society which is engaged in spreading 
the dominion of the King of kings and Lord of lords, 
an office which, were it occupied, would not disgrace 
even the crown of the country [loud cheers]. 

The resolution was then put and carried unani- 
mously. 

Mr Ety, of Leeds, then rose and said — The 
report which ** have just adopted has the usual va- 
riety by which human affairs are distinguished the 
sunshine and the shade, the storm and the calm. 
We have exulted as we have heard of success; we 
have melted and mourned as we have listened to the 
detail of death and aggression. But the resolution 
entrusted to me is one which relates to a scene where 
the deepest shadows gather, relieved by scarcely a 
—— ray. All is inscrutable mystery, and we are 
called upon to exercise the simplest and the most 
naked faith. You have already responded to appeals 
upon that theme, and still will you be prepared to 

ive expression to aholy emotion as you contemplate 
ahiti. The resolution which I have to propose is— 

“That this meeting renews its expression of sincere sympathy 
with the Queen of Tahiti and her people, under the insults and 
injuries they have suffered from the repeated and aggravated 
outrage of the French naval force ; and this meeting cannot with- 
hold the expression of its astonishment and grief thatthe British 
government did not, in the first instance, employ all means con- 
sonant with the spirit of justice, reason, and religion, to prevent 
the permanent establishment of the French protectorate at Ta- 
hiti, but that it tacitly acquiesced in an act of gross injury com- 
mitted on a faithful though feeble ally—an act highly injurious 
to the civil rights and religious interests of the Tahitians, prril- 
ous in the extreme to the prosperity of British protestant mis- 
sions, and violating the best feelings of the religious community 
of our country.” 

I hardly know whether it is at all in keeping with 
propriety for me to address a word to you on this 
subject. You have already listened to an appeal— 
and glad I am that you have listened to it—from lips 
so well capable of striking every chord in your bo- 
soms. If I attempt ſor a iw minutes to speak on this 
topic, I almost feel that I shall be trespassing on 
propriety ; and I can scarcely hope to receive the at- 
tention or to excite the interest of the meeting 
[cheers]. Tahiti! Oh it was one of the brightest 
and purest in our missio crown. Tahiti! 
Was not she the first-born of this society, and the 
beginning of her strength? Or rather, may I not 
say that Krahiti was instrumental, in some sort, in 
giving birth to this society? What Wales was to 
the Bible Society, Tahiti was to the London Mission- 
ary Society hear, hear]. The Christian philanthro- 

ist said, us constitute a society for the distri- 

ution of the Bible in Wales; and he responded, 
„Why not to the world?“ He said, Let us send 
missionaries to Tahiti ;’’ and he responded, ‘* Why not 
tothe world? This was, at all events, the first enter- 
prise of our mission. Perhaps it was romantic to 
send our missionaries to the very antipodes; but if 
romantic, it was at all events suited to the temper 
of the times. The great principle and obligation 
of missions were little understood; and when this 
romantic enterprise resented itself, it aroused at 
once the attention of the religious community. It 
was heroic to send your missionaries to the antipo- 
des. It was to commit yourselves to an enterprise 
which would never be deserted till the world 
should be evangelised. It was to constitute a new 
pole and a new axis, around which the moral 
globe might revolve [cheers]. Can we look back 
upon the history of Tahiti, and contemplate its pro- 
minent points, without the deepest interest? About 
forty-seven or forty-eight years ago, the ship Duff 
sailed with a party of missionaries who had com- 
mitted themselves to this great enterprise. A holy 
captain conducted the navigation; some thirty indi- 
viduals, ministers and artisans, devoted themselves 
to the work. It was at an early hour in the morning 
we have heard the graphic statement of the report, and 
we cannot easily forget it—it was at an early hour of 
the morning, in the month of August,that the Duff 
unmoored in the river Thames, having on board her 
band of missionaries, and the fathers and founders 
of this society. Not a ripple on the river, not an oar 
9 not a breeze stirring. As she began to 
drive down the stream, the voice of the little com- 
pany on board were heard singing, 

“Jesus! at thy command, 
We launch upon the deep.” 

That vessel bore at her mast-head the ensign of 
Britain ; and she bore too, an ensign peculiar to her- 
self—three doves bearing the olive branch of peace 
in their beaks—a significant emblem of the mission 
on which those on board went forth. Who can tell 
all the sorrow, the bitter disappointment, the painful 
experience of the succeeding sixteen years [hear, 
hear}? Who can tell the heart-rending of those holy 
missionaries when one of their own band, who went 
to convert savages into Christians, himself became a 
convict to the savageism of the islanders ſhear, 
hear}? Who can tell the hours of peril which in 
jeopardy of their lives that band of missionaries 
passed, appointing a watch at night lest the assassin 
should approach? But oh, what a day was that, 


when after sixteen years’ persevering toil, it was told 
that a man had been seen praying in the bushes 


[cheers]. What a day was that on which a register 
was opened in which the names of praying and in- 
quiring persons were entered! What a day was that 
when the multitude of inquiries so pressed upon 
the missionaries that they were compelled to throw 
aside their registry, as no longer being able to make 
— of eo many names [cheers]. And then came 
the formation of a Christian ch with all its lovely 
consequences. Island after island was visited, and 
group after group received the salvation of God. 


And. then, on a given day the custom-house officers 
of Liverpool were distressed and distracted by the 
receipt of a package to which they could assign no 
specific designation as import, and to which they could 
affix no specific duty, until on consulting our beloved 
and honoured friend Dr Raffles they found that the 
packet inclosed the idols of Tahiti, with an inscription, 
„ Dead [great cheering]. Nor was it simply 
that in Tahiti and other islands in the South Seas 
the gospel was introduced, and men were snatched 
from destruction. Undoubtedly that was the grand 
object, but it is not all that was accomplished. At 
Tahiti you created a people [hear, hear]. You 
gave them a written language; = gave them laws; 
you gave them a constitution. ey became a na- 
tion ; and from the moment that they appropriated 
territory, and enacted laws and administered justice, 
they became amenable to the law of nations, 80 
they hada title to be protected by the law of nations 
[cheers]. Such was the state of things when that 
aggression was made which is referred to in the reso- 
lution. Andin what terms can we speak of that 105 
gression? Shall we refer to the pretence on whic 
it was made? I will not say that that pretence was 
specious ; no, there was nothing specious even in the 
pretence itself [hear, hear], Shall we refer to the 
cruelty of that aggression? A woman was the sove- 
reign, a youthful queen, and that youthful queen in 
circumstances peculiarly demanding consideration 
hear, hear]; yet she was required to resign her in- 
dependence, and the cannon was pointed against the 
island to compel her submission. It was, indeed, 
worthy of the chivalry of the great nation [hear and 
cheers}. O yes, there had been enough of martial 
glory, and there must now be naval glory achieved 
[renewed cheering]. The name of Louis Philippe 
will be handed down to posterity as having accom- 
lished in his reign two great purposes, in the very 
— of his kingdom throwing around his capital a 
rampart, and at the antipodes sending — 2 — 
conquer Tahiti [cheers and laughter]. O give him 
the mural and the naval crown [great cheers]. But 
was it Tahiti alone that was attacked? as not 
Britain the ultimate object? Beneath whose flag 
did the Duff sail? The flag of Britain. By what 
missionaries were the Tahitians raised to the rank of 
a people? By British missionaries. Whose flag 
floated at that consulate? Britain’s. And oh! that 
Queen has sought the protection of Britain's beloved 
sovereign ; nay, would have ceded her dominions to 
Queen Victoria; and Louis Philippe could wreathe 
his smiles and outstretch his hand to grasp the hand 
of our beloved sovereign, whilst, at the same moment, 
he was aiming the blow, the insult, and the injury 
at this feeble but faithful ally [cheers]. But was this 
aggression suffered to pass without remonstrance 
on the — of Britain (hear, hear}? Could 
it be at that faithful, though feeble, ally 
of England should be — to this vio- 
lence, this outrage, without protest on the part 
of the British ministry hear, hear}? O, Sir, 
we had/fain trusted that the cause of justice, rea- 
son, religion, as it is stated here, wassafe. We well 
knew, that remonstrance, if addressed, must suc- 
ceed (hear, hear). Oh, Louis Philippe and his 
ministry, no doubt, were prepared to yield to diplo- 
matic representations from Britain (hear, hear). But 
none effectively went forth; and, instead of remon- 
strance—instead of firm-toned remonstrance — not 
even neutrality has been observed. And Mr Pritch- 
ard, whose pastor has given you his commendation 
to-day, that Mr Pritchard has been removed from 
his consulate (hear, hear). They tell you, indeed, 
that there is nothing of censure implied in his re- 
moval, that he has only been removed from one posi- 
tion toanother. Ah, sir, a deputy governor may 
rule a hundred millions of dependant subjects, may 
play high pranks and freaks, may expend treasure, 
may pour forth lavishly blood, and may bear away 
gates of idolatry as trophies of triumph, and against 
his recall there shall be protest ; but a humble consul 
at Tahiti shall be acquitted by themselves of all lia- 
bility to censure, and yet penalty shall be inflicted 
upon him by removing him from the scene of his 
official engagements (cheers). But what, during all 
this time, was the conduct of the British public? 
Where was the public voice, where the expression of 
public opinion (hear, hear)? We are all to blame 
(hear, hear). I will not even acquit those beloved 
and venerated directors; the constituents of the so- 
ciety are still more to blame than they. Every reli- 
gious society in this country is to blame—the whole 
— community is to blame. I concur most 
cordially in my reverend friend’s testimony to the 
directors. O yes, they did call public attention to 
this matter (hear, hear). They did plainly, and in 
energetic terms, and in strong a 0 lay e whole 
case at the very time before the Christian com- 
munity (cheers). I take shame to myself, and I am 
sure my brethren around me will take shame to 
themselves, that we did not forthwith move and’sum- 
mon the whole eountry to lift up its voice (hear, 
hear). In every district of this — 72 in every 
province of this land, from one end of the kingdom 
to the other, there ought] to have been a voice pro- 
ceeding from congregations and public meetings, and 
thundering at the door of the Foreign Society, to de- 
mand remonstrance on behalf of Tahiti (hear, hear). 
But we trusted that in the very nattre of things, on the 
rinciples of reason and justice, aye, and of national 
oleae too, this outrage could not be itted to 
pass without official remonstrance, and depending on 
men we waited for the result. Alas! we have lost 
our opportunity and it cannot be recalled. No; we 
have learnt a lesson. We know the power of public 
opinion. We have heard it stated in high places that 
the public opinion of Britain, clearly and ly ex- 
pressed, must secure, on the part of any inistra- 
tion, —, We know that when we appeal to 
the public, having justice, liberality, reason, and re- 
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ligion on our side, they will respond to our appeal. 
We are satisfied that, when there is the lack of pub- 
lic opinion, to appeal to it is dangerous. We must 
form that opinion. But when public opinion is read 
to be expressed, we have only to make the appeal, 
and then the loud voice of the British empire will 
be heard, and administrations must comply. It was 
public opinion, thus expressed in the public voice, 
which said, only a few years past, We will that the 
slave be free.“ There ought to have been a voice 
equally loud exclai „„We will that Tahiti be 
protected [hear, hear}. Surely we are all ready to 
concur in proclaiming that, for the future, we will 
that the religious opinions and privileges of Britain 
never shall be outraged [cheers]. But there is 
another consideration, and to that your attention 
has been directed. Not France alone sought in Tahiti 
to raise, — a gigantic scheme of colonisation, 
commerce, and conquest; but Rome—Rome was 
there, seeking to prevent the Christianity which our 
rotestant missionaries had introduced [hear, hear]. 
e! And is not unchanged and unchange- 
able [haar, hear}? A beloved brother said the other 
night at a public meeting, I do not pretend to say 
that popery would again roast men alive in the mar- 
ket place; but popery is unchanged and unchange- 
able (hear, hear]. If popery be contented to em- 
ploy the cannon’s mouth to urge home her opinions, 
is not physical force still her instrument [hear]? 
She wields the two swords yet; and oh! it may 
be that, since God has honoured us with the 
crown of martyrdom by the instrumentality of 
heathen infuriation in Madagascar, he will 
honour us with the crown of martyrdom, by 
the instrumentality of popish domination in Tahiti. 
But as the m s bl flows there, a voice will 
be uplifted in Britain, in America, and throughout 
protestant Europe, if she still be protestant, which 
will compel the interposition of France on behalf of 
her persecuted subjects in Tahiti. What further does 
France contemplate? Tahitiis but the gate of Poly- 
nesia. Station after station, aye, and missionary so- 
ciety after missionary society, must anticipate the 
visitation of France and of Rome. Ominous tokens 
present themselves on every hand. We see a re- 
vi power in the ancient catholic system—I care 
not whether it be Roman or Anglo-catholicism—and 
if in time past the church was corrupted, may it be 
corrupted again? If the fine intellects of cultivated 
Britons are fascinated by these ceremonials and this 
sacramentalism, will Polynesia, with its numerous 
tribes, be safe? I have great confidence that the an- 
cient triumph of this system will never be repeated ; 
and that confidence is grounded on one or two cir- 
cumstances. The first is the fact which has been ad- 
verted to to-day, that the Bible is there [cheers]. The 
earlier Christians possessed that precious volume in 
fragments, in tracts, in manuscripts, in their public 
laces of resort; but £500 have been paid by the 
ahitians for the . of the Bible in each 
house and by each hand; and you have heard that 
the Bible and popery cannot co-exist [cheers]. 
There is another circumstance affording ground of 
hope. Let it be recollected, that popery prevailed, 
in the first instance, over two classes—first over the 
church at large by gradual corruption, and then, when 
it had lifted itself into power, by converting idola- 
tors into papists; and you know that the passage 
from idolatry to popery is sufficiently But 
now there is a protesting voice—there was not then ; 
now there is BD poe voice, and while that voice 
is — appeal is made to the word of God, 
we doubt not that will still be held in check 
[cheers]. — in conclusion, 2 me 1 upon = 
meeting to protest against this aggression. 
Let me call upon all to lift up their voices as one 
man, in every circle, in every scene, and by all their 
influence to raise their protest against that - 
sion of one government, and against that sil ence, 
nay, that act of another—I mean the British govern- 
ment—by which the aggression has been sanctioned. 
Let me call upon this ey by pity Tahiti and 
Tahiti’s queen. O think o t young Christian 
woman, deprived of her counsellor and her friend. 
Think of her, as she presses that babe to her bosom, 
and contemplates him as born to be a thrall, or per- 
haps ex to assassination, or, worse, about to 
be forced from her to be trained up in the mum- 
meries of Rome (hear, hear]. Think of the Chris- 
tian inhabitants of the island. O great society, do 
you not w for your eldest daughter and her 
children? Be they seize them, scourge them, 
and put them under training to her who has the 
harlot’s forehead, and whose garments are red with 
the blood of rr I call upon this 
to exercise the spirit of prayer, to plead 
y with God, especially on behalf of Tahiti 
and Tahiti’s queen. I call upon this meeting to put 
forth c effort, and to hearken to the exhorta- 
tion which they have already heard. If you are 
driven, in from the South Seas, look to the 
teeming nations of the east, and let your maxim be 
concentration rather than diffusion—multiply and 
accumulate your missions in India and China. I 
call upon this meeting to cherish hope. You have 
the God of * on your side. The rock of ages, 
on which the church is built, can never be moved; 
the time of the final consummation is hastening: 
and all this movement on the part of Rome is but 
a token that Satan knows that he has but a short 
time to reign. Then shall come the Sabbath of the 
world, when this whole globe shall constitute one 
vast temple, and all nations shall form one church, 
purged of the old leaven [great cheering]. 

Captain Gamsarex then stood forward to address 
the assembly, and was greeted with long-continued 
cheers, on the subsidence of which he said—I assure 
you that it is with extreme diffidence that I appear 
on this platform. If I were not influenced by a sense 
of duty to your missionaries and agents in the South 


seas, I do not think that I should be able to appear 
here. I have not the happiness of being one of your 
— so far as subscription or money is con- 
cerned ; but in heart I sincerely say that I am with 
you [cheers]. I am here, not indeed—and I trust 
the directors will so understand it—even to speak to 
the motion; I cannot second it, not being one of 

ou; and I ought not, as holding a commission in 
— Majesty's navy hear, hear]. I am here with 
the sole desire of bearing testimony to the excellent 
character of those individuals whom this society has 
sent to those islands, and also as an eye-witness, to 
bear testimony that the Bible has not only, as you 
have heard, reached the islands, but, through the 
instruments whom God has been pleased to honour, 
whose Spirit has accompanied their preaching of his 
word, it has reached the heart of those people 
[cheers]. I will state the truth in the simplest 
words and form. I will at once proceed to inform 
the meeting of what, L trust, will be really gratify- 
ing, and a proof of what I have said. In the month 
of June, last year, I was directed by my admiral to 
goto Tahiti. His intention was that I should re- 
main there for several months, and I had hoped to 
have visited all the islands; for I am much inte- 
rested in that people and in the work of the society 
amongst them [cheers]. I was, however, prevented 
from remaining there more than a week; but during 
that time I had frequent communications with Mr 
Pritchard and one or two other missionaries. If 
there are any of their relations present—for I am 
certain that you are all their friends [hear, hear! 
I would say that, at that time, with the exception of 
Mr Nott and Mrs Wilson, who were the very first 
that went out in the ship Duff, and who have spent 
nearly half a century among the islanders, they were 
all in excellent health. Nott was sinking; but 
bis time, like ours, is in the hands of God. I had 
an earnest desire, for my own satisfaction as well as 
for the satisfaction of the friends of missions gene- 
rally in England, that if it should please God in his 
providence to enable me to return in safety to my 
own land, to be able to state what was actually 
taking place. I was desirous of meeting a number 
of natives at Tahiti, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining precisely their advancement in religion, 
and with what truths of the gospel they were really 
acquainted. To effect this I requested Mr Pritchard 
to permit me to meet a number of them without 
previous intimation, and he, with the other mis- 
sionaries, most willingly assented [cheers]. On the 
next day but one, at seven in the morning, I ac- 
companied Mr Pritchard, his wife, and children, 
Mr Moore, I think, was present, one of your younger 
missionaries, who had just gone out, and one or two 
others. One of my own officers accompanied me, 
and went in uniform to their chapel. They have 
morning service in the chapel, for any who are de- 
sirous of attending public worship before they go to 
their daily occupations. On this occasion, a man 
whose name is mentioned in that splendid work 
upon missionary enterprises by poor Williams, was 

resent, Uava, one of the deacons of that ee. 

ere were present about rsons, young an 

old ; among them, the 2 — the Queen's 
ſoster- father, and several others. Uava was offer- 
ing prayer. I was told afterwards by the mis- 
sionaries, that upon our appearing in our uniform, 
he offered up a most affecting prayer, both for me 
and the ship's company, that God's blessing might 
attend us [hear, hear]. He was not aware of our 
purpose in coming, and I mention this merely to 
show how kindly and really Christian a spirit there 
is amongst those islanders [cheers]. As soon as the 
service was over, Mr Pritchard himself, who, though 
he is our consul, is also at times still to be found in 
his old and most fondly-loved missionary work, in- 
stead of addressing the usual lecture to the assem- 
bly, told them that a captain of a man-of-war was 
come among them, and was anxious to question 
them on the Bible. There naturally was a smile 
upon the countenances of many; But,“ they said, 
we are not prepared for this; you should have 
told us ; we have not our bibles, for many of us are 
on our way to work. I mention this to show that 
really none of them knew of my intention, that they 


were not ared, and, I may add, that when I 
went into the chapel I had not myself the 
subject on which I was going to to them 


in 
hear, hear]. Some ran oy and there for their 
ibles, and others looked over each other, so that I 
t them round me in a circle, and we commenced. 
began by asking them to read the first chapter of 
St John’s Gospel, and I will go closely into 2 
ticulars, because it will show how marked was their 
attention, and how curiously they caught me in a 
mistake [laughter and cheers]. I had intended 
them to read to the sixteenth verse, And of his 
fulness have all we received, and grace for grace.“ 
But I only told them to read to the fourteenth verse, 
And we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only 
begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.” 
Now, having done that without a word of com- 
ment or question, I asked them next to read, as they 
all read a verse in turn, the first chapter of the 
epistle to the Hebrews, and having done that, I in- 
quired, why I had called upon them to read the 
last chapter. Instantly all answered, Because it 
is on the same subject, proving how well they had 
studied the Bible, and were acquainted with its 
spirit. Seeing they were so quick, I went on ask- 
ing questions upon what I conceived to be the lead- 
ing —. doctrines of the Christian religion 
hear, hear]. I found them exceedingly well versed 
in the Scriptures; it is with them, as with many of 
the Irish peasantry, who have only the Scriptures 
and a few tracts, from which to learn to read, and 
this is really a great advantage [hear, hear]. When 
they could not answer me — to the point, ac- 
cording to my own views, instead of giving them 


any explanation, I simply requested, through the 
missionary, that they would refer to such and such 
a passage, thus endeavouring to make Scripture ex- 
plain itself. It was most delightful to see the rapidity 
with which they turned to the ; they were 
all able to cy’ them at once, * me ond bg had 
gone through the various texts, 00 up to 
me delighted to find that they hed as ht the idea. 
We then went to the 2nd chapter in the epistle to 
the Hebrews, concerning the great mercy of God as 
shown to men, whilst the angels that had sinned 
were passed by, declaring that Jesus had taken upon 
him, not the nature of angels, but the seed of Abra- 
ham. Having proved that so far as our Saviour was 
concerned he was the only hope of the sinner, I was 
desirous of showing to them that there mnst be 
— Christians a family likeness to the Head; I 


therefore asked them to look through the verses in 
St John’s which they had first read, and 
requested them to show me where it was said that 


we were to be like our Saviour. They looked through 
it, but they could not answer me, and I was at last 
obliged to say the 16th verse. Oh,“ said they, 
‘we have not read that, and here they caught me 
in my mistake [laughter and cheers]. They were 
quick enough to know that it was “grace for grace, 
or “‘ grace answering to grace, which I believe is as 
correct a translation as the other. We know that 
among Christians they must have grace answering to 
, as well as trust in the alone merits of their 
— Jesus Christ. I hope this little anecdote 
will be satisfactory to you, and will convince you 
that your missionaries are not only doing the 
work which you sent them to do, but what they 
report they are doing [hear, hear]. I can bear the 
strongest testimony to the fact that Mr Pritchard, in 
his capacity both as consul and missio , is the 
most eye man among those islands. ere are 
others who have been labouring long in that part of 
the vineyard, such as Mr Wilson, but they are get- 
ting aged, and cannot a Bm gery to display the 
same energy as Mr Pritc As I before said, I 
will not enter upon the political part of the question, 
but before I sit down I will mention another cir- 
cumstance. Your missionaries in those islands are not 
only useful to the people to whom you sent them, 
but they are a great blessing to those seamen of all 
nations who understand the English ee There 
is at present a chapel 15 every Sabbath for service 
once a day in the English language, and I had the plea- 
sure of leaving for the use of that chapel a number 
of the bibles of the Naval and Military Bible Society, 
and I also left some with Mr Pritchard for distribu- 
tion amongst those men [cheers]. I have spoken of 
Uava; he was an old friend of Mr Williams. I met 
him one evening at Mr Pritchard’s, and was talking 
to him of his friend that had been murdered ; and in 
endeavouring to console him upon the subject, I led 
him to the consideration of the resurrection. I asked 
if he thought he should know his friend again at 
that day. He evidently had not considered the ques- 
tion of the resurrection with to his friend, 
for he said, I do not know.“ I, of course, led him 
to the most prominent parts of scripture in which 
that truth is contained; such as, the rich man and 
Lazarus, where they knew each other afterwards z 
to the transfi tion, where not only did the diaci- 
ples know their Saviour, but Moses and Elias, whom 
they had not seen. I think that these instances, to- 
gether with the passage contained in the 4th chapter 
of the First of Thessalonians, which treats of our Lord 
coming the second time in glory, and his saints with 
him, satisfied his mind that he should know him 
— I afterwards led him further to the question. 
“You have never seen our Saviour, though you love 
him; shall you know him, do you think, at that 
day? His answer instantly was, in the most ani. 
mated manner,,“ His glory shall fill the heavens and 
the earth at that day, and we must know him 
cheers]. It was, I a most beautiful answer. 
n conclusion I would say, let us all apply this to 
ourselves. Your es may for a time be hin- 
dered in their work, but take courage. Remember 
that the earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof 
and all who compose his church upon earth are in 
his hands, and he will lead them forth beside the 
rivers, and feed them with the bread of life. You 
are honoured instruments in promoting his work. I 
sincerely trust and believe, and I think proof is not 
wanting to show, that the Lord is honouring the 
missionaries; and I say that he has chosen and or- 
dained them to there and bring forth fruit. Po- 
is now sadeavouring to gain a footing there. 
ugh it has not been able to rear its head, it has 
a very large house [laughter]; nevertheless, 
I say that the fruit of the missionaries shall remain; 
not one of these little ones shall perish. Apply to 
ourselves the fact that the —_ at the tr - 
ration knew, not only our Saviour, whom they saw 
in the flesh, but Moses and Elias, whom they had 
not seen. May it please God that we may all be in- 
struments in his hand of pene | his word, and 
the knowledge of salvation through Jesus Christ, 
amongst the heathen; and at the latter day meet 
many whom, though we have not seen them in the 
flesh, we shall see and know hereafter as brethren in 


the Lord [loud applause]. — 
Mr James Hamitron said :—I merely step for- 
ward to do what the t officer who has just sat 


down, 80 v ro thought that he could not 
do—that is to — the resolution which has been 
proposed to this meeting. Although the gallant 
captain said at the outset, that he could not 
speak to the resolution, I only wish that every 
speech and every sermon were just as textual as was 
his. I feel that what he has stated supersedes the 
necessity of sa anything more — ng the in- 
teresting topic Tahiti. It was at island that 
first brought me acquainted with this society. I 
little thought, many years ago, when I used to read 
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to my own surprise, that here I am 
feel it to be somewhat striking that it should be 
to put in a word on behalf of the mission church in 
that in island—the 
my attention, Bay, to 
aft ore is 2 
for the on 


* 

to that church, I feel that, being 
a es of that church present [laughter], it 
is the least that I cah do to put in a word of 


to be here for 


persons seem to 
effort, and as i 
when they can ex 


(loud cheers). But, in seconding the resolu 

which has submitted and supported, I 
must be allo to address to the meeting one or 
two short words i uestions of this 


* 
measure, or to interpret the f icy of the 
British government. Besides aD Shad it u taken 


for granted that those who play the very unim- 
portant part of ing taxes rather than exact- 
ing them ter), cam never be able to com- 


about it, but thing 
ke of the case. The fact is, 


a will there would have been 
the calamity which | 


e matters of i „and at 

last seize hold of the province of Scinde pom? 
poy of wate Sind & te of the 

ba some others 

national morality, in defiance of 


> But in Tahiti the British lion 


the national 
cannot wag his tail [laughter]! It is true, that in 
reference to Tahiti, there were no splendid schemes, 


1 was to be 
i no en treasures to mili ra 

sity, bus thare wane the claians of 1 
and honour, and religi 


perbaps 

long. It is well if we should be taught b the 
lesson, Put not your trust in princes, nor in the son 
of man, in whom there is no ‘help ” [cheers]. Far 
be it from us on this occasion to utter a word that 
would foster and promote a warlike spirit [hear, 
— If Tahiti could be secured by the voluntary 
m of a si man, I would say, dare not the 
ile we are thus favourable to 
— — 
our n more ial tho e 
be, than ourselves. "Fe be the 2 — 
that can affect to ise a nation, in so man - 
2 so mighty, on some accounts so noble, as 

e French ; but because we wish well to France, 
we cannot do less than deplore the course which her 
rulers have pursued. we see the leader of 
the world’s civilisation made to be the tool and 
the dupe of a decrepit superstition—the pink of 
European glory employed in beating a forsaken 
woman—the eagle, after flapping his wings hard 
by the lion of England, fastening his talons on this 
Polynesian butterfly 1 — and cheers]. More- 
over, at last, when they have found themselves in- 
volved in dishonour, and exposed to obloquy, the 
have been co to mantle their power po 
honour under foolish name of a protectorate 
{cheers}! If I wished France to be despised, I 
should admire the policy. Because I love France, 


I entreat those who have influence to retrace their 
steps. We naturally ask, Why it is that we care 


the only thing like | 


that the best explanation in the world would only 
increase the m to those who are so profoundly 
. ughter and cheers]. They say, Why 
nefi 7 

t 


trouble ? They are poor, and cannot be- 

commerce; they are feeble, and cannot 
vindicate and avenge their wrongs; but yesterday 
they were * ant they cannot claim a plate by 
the side of civilised society. For this very reason 
is it that we should love , and seek to promote 
their advantage. We say that they are unfairly 
matched, and Englishmen are instinctive with the 
love of fair play—they are, indirectly, victims for 
their religion, therefore we honour them ; above all, 
we honour and esteem them because they are, and 
long have been, the objects of our successful benefi- 
cence. We found them debased, ignorant, and 
lascivious—they are instructed, exalted, refined, and 
virtuous. We found them without literature, or 
laws, or science, or arts—we have given them all. 
We found them savages and idolators, without h 
in this world, or a prospect of blessedness in the 
next—by the grace of God upon our endeavours, 
we have succeeded in making them civilised and 
Christian, ers with ourselves of the blessings 
of redemption. We cannot help enjoying with 
them the aspirations of a common salvation, and 
yearning over the world’s misery—we have wept 
over them the tears of our commiseration—we have 
breathed for them the of our intercession—we 
have exulted, as have, over their conversion— 
we have watched with eagle eye their subsequent spi- 
ritual growth— we love them with a mother’s love, 
who knows no reason for it, but what she has endured, 
and what she has done; and so long as our spiritual 
nature remains to us, these men will continue the 
honoured of our better selves, and neither the 
thunder of the French cannon nor the art of papal 
power can succeed in wrenching them from us. 
your sympathy be constant,—act with a 
te ay g glory, and with a determination not 

e 


relax till th shall have been successful. 
There is no need for me to urge you to persevere. 
In the nature of the case that is involun „ and so 


mp he the calamity is to be deplored, pity and aid 
it 


not want. 
“ The husband may forget his bride, 
Was made his wedded wife yestre en, 


The monarch may forget his crown ; 
That on bis head an hour hath been; 
The mother may forget her child, 
That smiles so sweetly on her knee, 
But still Pomare’s not forgot, 

Nor shall Tahiti ever be.“ 

The resolution was then put and carried. 

Mr Sroventon then rose and ssid:—I feel I am 
chargeable with no small temerity in accepting the 
resolution which has been in my hands. 
Under any circumstances, I should have felt consi- 
derably confused at rising to address an assemb! 
like the present, but most assuredly that confusion 
has been greatly increased by the — *I 2 
to which you have just listened [cheers]. en I 
look round on the audience, I cannot but feel that 
the cause which has brought us here, is in the 


highest worthy of the convention. It is a 
cause founded upon the principles of our common 
Christianity. It is one which originated in the com- 


mand of our ascended Lord. It is one which is iden- 
tified with the otion of the best interests of hu- 
manity, and with the accomplishment of the cherished 
= of heaven. It is a cause the history of 
which reveals to us a noble confederation and acts of 
generous and self-denying heroism; and at the same 
time presents us with magnificent accumulations of 
success. Really there are so many points of splen- 
dour gathering around the missionary cause, that 
one is pe ed when attempting to contemplate it. 
The resolution which has been put into my hands 


this ing, is one of a peculiar order. Such a re- 
solution as this was never before proposed upon the 
oe fees Society; and years will roll away 

such a resolution can be again. It 
is said, that the American aloe blooms but once in a 
century ; and the resolution which I hold in my 
hand, the sentiments of which are beautiful as an 
aloe, can be presented but twice in a century. A 
speaker that once I heard, observed that his motion 
was of a jubilant character ; mine is literally so. It 
refers to the jubilee which is to be held during the 


coming year. It is as follows: 

That this meeting, anticipating the fiftieth year of the So- 
ciety's operations, which commences on the 22nd of September 
next, would most urgently entreat the Society's various auxilia- 
ries throughout the country, and its generous friends individu- 
N signalise that interesting even such special exercise 
of Christian liberality as shall enable the directors to meet with- 
out embarrassment the heavy responsibilities and extending 
claims of the institution, and also to carry forward its efforts for 
the salvation of the heathen, especially in the populous regions 
of the east, with greater vigour and efficiency.”’ 

Fifty years have nearly away since a noble 
band of men laid the foundation of this Institution, 
amidst prayers and tears; and we should remember, 
that at the very time when this Society was founded, 
France was heaving with the throes of coming revo- 
oo agitation was spread all over the 
face of Europe — men’s hearts were failing them 
ae fear, and portentous forms were seen in the 
social horizon; and yet, at that very period, which 
might be regarded as a crisis in the destinies of 
wo here were to be found men who were com- 
pletely absorbed in gracious purposes for the ad- 
vancement of the world's civilisation, and who, 
under these circumstances, laid the basis of this So- 
ciety. They were heroes, veritable men, men who 
ought to be held in reverence andin honour. Imay 
be itted, for a moment, to turn and address my- 
self to those who are of the same age, and standing 
in the ministry with myself, and let me say, while 
we surround the courts of those fathers that formed 


1 it becomes us to lift up our hearts 
to 


od in prayer, that we may receive a double por- 


for these few poor islanders eo far away? and I fear | 


tion of their spirit, that their mantle may descend 
upon us, that we may prove faithful to cause 
which has been ueathed to us, and that the 
standard which fell from their dying hands 
may be grasped by us, that we may transfer it 
to our successors until 13 it shall be 
placed on the ruins of the last citadel of Satan’s 
empire to wave in triumph over a vanquished but 
a happy world [cheers]. Fifty years have passed 
away since this society began, since this noble vessel 
was launched upon the deep. It was launched amid 
the fears of the timid, and the h of the sanguine, 
and the ridicule of the world, and the prayers of the 
church, andit has gone on its way. It been bea- 
ten by storms; it has been assailed by enemies; 
it has had to steer amidst shoals, and rocks, and 
quicksands; and sometimes—as the directors and 
secretaries can testify—the crew have been hard up 
for the want of provision. But yet, judging from the 
log book, of which a few leaves have n read to 
you this morning, it would appear that on the whole 
the vessel has had a voyage, and there is 
one thing which above all others should excite our 
gratitude and joy—there has never been a mutin 
on board [cheers]. Let it be remembered that 
this is to be aseri to Him who is the builder, the 
captain, and the pilot. When we look back on the 
history of missions during the last fifty years it 
would a that an amount of has been ac- 
com hed which will sustain a favourable compar- 
ison with the amount of good effected during the 
same periodin any former age of the Christian church. 
believe that we sometimes form rather e 
notions of the early triumph of Christianity; that 
we are somewhat misled 7 the hyperbolic style and 
the warm descriptions the fathers. Doubtless, 
Christianity did win noble triumphs during the firet 
three centuries; but it is not to be forgotten that in 
the fourth century paganism was not entirely sub- 
dued, and its vestiges remained even afterthat. But 
I am not about to enter on an historical disquisition. 
It must be allowed that the results of missionary en- 
during the last fifty years go to prove this, 
—that the of our missionaries are of a valid 
and apostolical character {cheers}. We see that the 
men who have been sent forth by our society, have 
been as much blessed by God and in some instances 
even more blessed by him than those who exclusively 
claim their descent the tles. And then a 
second fact that God favors our associated 
and combined operations [hear]. There are those 
in the t day who would assail our societ 
for e on the one hand we have those who object 
to the validity of our orders, there are on the other 
those who would dissolve ourinstitution. But in the 
ity which has attended the efforts of this 
society during the last fifty years, we see the broad 
seal of heaven’s approbation. God has deigned to 
sanction and bless us with his Holy Spirit 
(hear, and cheers]. The year upon whi e 
are about to enter is the year of ju , and it re- 
quires to be distinguished. Already there have 
been some iar and distinctive features con- 
nected with the anniversary of the society this year. 
I believe, from its Ar 4 has — Ene. 
tomary to invite a clergyman o church - 
land to preach one of its discourses, and it has also 
been customary, on many occasions, to invite the 
aid of a minister of the church of Scotland; but I 
believe that rday was the first time that we 
were ever privileged to listen to a Wesleyan brother 
advocating from the pulpit the claims of this society 
1 I rejoice that the invitation was given to 
im, and that it was so kindly acc I am sure 
I am but ex ing the feelings of those who heard 
him, when I say that it breathed a noble and gene- 
rous spirit [cheers]—that it touched a vibrating 
ord in every heart. I rejoice that there has been 
this infusion of presbyterian and Wesleyan in- 
fluence into our p ings this year, and I do not, 
by any means, intend to ‘| my principles 
when I make this remark. Pres der 
their system to be good; Wesleyans consider their 
system to be better; and we, as tionalists, 
of course consider our system to be the best [laugh- 
ter and cheers]. But it a to me that presby- 
terian intelligence, and Wesle zeal, associated 
with congregational order, uces that which far 
surpasses any one of them/cheers]. A body — 1 — 
upon congregational principles, a spirit animated b 
8 intelligence, and a soul warmed wi 
— any fire, appears to me to be the very ideal of 
i excellency, so far as an institution like 
this can be concerned [cheers]. Nor would I omit 
some allusion to the peculiarities of a brother who 
has just addressed us with so much fervour. I 
would include gd ore nae of his denomination 
in the notion of istian excellence, and I would 
say, Let the whole soul and body be baptised—ah! if 
you will, plunged in the waters of—[cheers, in 
which the conclusion of the sentence was lost]. 
But, though this anniversary has already been thus 
distinguished, I feel that the jubilee upon which we 
are about to enter must be distinguished in yet ano- 
ther way. The resolution which has been put into 
my hands calls upon you to arise and to be active. 
Now, in this respect, there must be a contrast be- 
tween this year of jubilee, and the years of jubilee 
which were celebrated by the Hebrews. You will 
remember that, during three years, the land lay fal- 
low. No ploughshare touched it; no seed was 
sown ; no harvest was reaped. But it must be the 
— as regards our year of jubilee hear, hear]. 
e must redouble our exertions; we must drive in 
the ploughshare deeper than ever; we must sow a dou- 
ble quantity of seed, for we expect, and we must have, 
a double harvest. There was another peculiarity 
connected with the year of jubilee among the Hebrews 


which bears upon our tion and our og oon 
this day. You will recollect that on common festi 
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the priests only were accustomed to blow their silver 
trumpets ; but the rabbies tell us that when the year 
of jubilee was introduced, it was the custom of ev 
man to blow a trumpet—every voice was uplifted, 
every hand was raised, in order that the tide of glad- 
ness might be swelled till it floated over the land. 
And so it must be with us this year. Every hand 
must be employed, every heart must be ; 
This resolution calls you for combined and for 
individual effort ; I trust that my Christian 
brethren in the ministry, who are now on the plat- 
form, when they go home to their flocks will endea- 
vour to stir them up in the anticipation of the coming 
jubilee, and that we may have a very large addition 
made to the funds of the society. 7 <= ears 
the question was proposed u is platform, 
with — of an — of che funds of this 
soi to the amount of £100,000 per annum. 
8 it stand? A thousand voices responded It 
shall stand, but it did not stand—it fell; yes! and 
the resolution that was then passed seems to lie rent 
and torn before us hear, hear}. What shall we try 
to do this year? y to put the resolution together 
again, and make it stand [cheers]. Yet not alone to 
stand. I should like to see it move to see it walk 
to see it run—for why should we stop at £100,000? 
Why should we not endeavour to get beyond that 
sum, and to realise an amount which would be more 
in harmony with the claims of our blessed religion, 
and the o tions under which we are laid to our 
Lord arid Master? But whatever may be the fate 
of such a proposition, and whatever disappointment 
may be before us, and with whatever difficulties we 
— have to contend, there is one thing we know, 
and that cheers our hearts, and should animate us 
forward—* His counsel shall stand, and he will do 
all his pleasure.“ This prophecy assures us of the 
ultimate triumphs of Christianity ; and the fulfilment 
in past of the predictions of scripture encourage 
us to look forward, in the full assurance of hope, to 
the fulfilment of ictions which have not yet been 
accomplished. e seem to stand in i ination 
amid the desolations of Tyre and the ruins of Baby- 
lon, and from those objects which meet our eyes there 
comes a deep and solemn voice, which says, Heaven 
and earth shall pass away, but my words shall not 
away * And that word declares that 
istiani clothe our earth with beauty and 
with fruitfulness, fairer and more lovely than any of 
those gardens which adorned the vallies of Sharon 
or the sides of Carmel. That Christianity shall erect 
temples more magnificent than those which of old 
lifted up their heads in Babylon. Thus we are look- 
ing forward to the glorious triumphs of Christianity 
in days that are to come. The resolution, referri 
us it does to the jubilee, has suggested to my min 
a thought which you will pardon me if I express—it 
must be the desire of every heart that that jubilee 
which we are about to celebrate this year, might 
find a response on the other side of the Atlantic 
ocean, in the form of a jubilee of a somewhat dif- 
ferent character—a jubilee which shall give liberty 
to the slave [cheers]; for to the shame of America 
be it spoken, and it ought to be noticed at the anni- 
versary of this society, that there is at the present 
moment held in incarceration a man who has been 
guilty of no other crime than that of aiding in the 
escape of a female slave hear, hear]. Oh! that 
America would wipe out this crimson blot from the 
escutcheon of her tness [cheers]; oh! that she 
would prevent the — of a servile war, to which 
she is more exposed than ever was Rome ; oh! that 
she would link herself in sympathy with her mother 
England; oh! that she would thus purify her at- 
e from that taint of slavery that now pollutes 
it, and which poisons breeze that comes waft- 
—— Atlantic over her shores [cheers]. But 
resolution suggests anticipation with regard to 
the future, of a touching kind. Fifty years hence, 
and another tide of commercial will continue 
to fill yonder Strand. A multitude will gather, as 
we have gathered now, to listen to other lips than 
those which now address them. But where will our 
— be when fifty years have passed away? Shall 
y be associated with a multitude that no man can 
number, that stand before the throne, and cast their 
crowns at his feet to whom they are indebted for 
them? And there is another jubilee yet to come ; 
the thought of which cannot but cross our minds 


this - Yes! another jubilee shall come 
that period of restitution, when this world, which 
has been so long alienated from its rightful possessor, 
shall be res to his dominion, and the heathen 


shall be given to him for his inheritance, and the 
uttermost parts of the earth for his possession ; that 
era of liberty, when nations shall be freed from the 
rod of the tyrant and the strife of the o r 
when their rulers shall be peace, and their exac- 
tors shall be righteousness, and they shall not hurt 
nor wong wt 4 in all my holy mountain; when con- 
science shall be freed from all ecclesiastical usurpa- 
tion, and from all the annoyance and cruelties of 
civil persecution ; when souls shall be freed from 
error, from sin, and from the power of evil; and 
when man, lifted up from his degradation, shall 
stand upon the rock of truth, and breathe the moun- 
tain air of love; when one blessed song shall be 


heard, which shall be the inning of the song of 
heaven, and all nations shall join in the acclama- 
tion, The of this world are become the 


oe of our Lord and of his Christ [loud 
cheers |. 

Mr Rosert Youne, Wesleyan missionary, said: 
I feel greatly honoured to have received an invita- 
tion from your committee, to take any part in the pro- 
— this great and deeply interesting meet. 
ing. ving myself been a missionary for ten years 
of my life, I possess a very strong affinity for every- 


— aun ee it 
may be found; and I ily blend my sympathies 


with those of this assembly. It is pleasing to 
find that different sections of the Christian church 
are uniting their exertions to rescue the world from 
the grasp of the great usurper. fom have sent 
forth their respective ts into the field of conflict; 
and, while forming distinct companies with some 
1 differences in their uniform, they are found 
to be but so many divisions of the same grand army, 
commanded by the same captain, and ney 

the same design—the conquest of a common foe. 

have seen them in the heat of action, amid the thun- 
der of the cannon, and the clash of arms, and the 


groans of bleeding and dying men [cheers]. The | 


object of the missionary en y justifies all 
the exertions which are m for its accomplish- 
ment. Its object is the salvation of immortal souls 
—for this it employs its energies, and for this it 
lifts up its importunate voice, crying, Give, give,“ 
while it will never say it has enough, until it has 
explored every continent of the visited every 
island of the sea, deposed every idol from its throne, 
regenerated every heart, gathered to Shiloh 
every Jewish wanderer, and enriched heaven with 
its precious spoils. How ennobling, how glorious 
how vast a design! but is the — fanatical, an 
every attempt to accomplish it dilated by fanatic- 
ism? So say those who view the object in this way, 
through the microscopic eye of unbelief; and, like 
the returned spies, endeavour to disseminate the 
same spirit throughout the camps of our Israel. But 
we ought to be thankful that we have men of a dif- 
ferent spirit in our respective camps, men who, like 
Caleb and Joshua, tell us to go up and the 
land, and assure us that we are well able [cheers]. 
Very true, there are difficulties to be overcome, but 
they are not insurmountable ; there are strong holds 
to storm, but they are not impregnable; there are 
objects to combat, but they cannot stand before the 
Lord of Hosts, and though there be walls of fortifica- 
tion reaching to the heavens, they shall tremble at 
the sound of the trumpet, and before the ark of 
the Lord. For the accom ent of this great ob- 
‘ject, Providence is offering many facilities. No man 
can have acquainted himself with the history of the 
world for the last fifty years, without perceiving that 
during that period it has und e a change very 
favourable to missio ons. The laudable 
efforts of the British and Foreign Bible Society have 
succeeded in arousing nations, and exciting among 
them a spirit of inquiry relative to religious truth. 
The eastern churches, in common with those of the 
west, are awaking out of their slumbers, and crying, 
„Give us of your oil, for our lamps are gone out.“ 
The most intelligent among the heathen are begin- 


unchristianised world, imp] 
been reiterated in the ears of 
sionary societies. Thus are the fields ripe to the 
harvest, and these are signs of the times, not to be 
mistaken, which tell us to — in the sickle, and 
oy for the harvest is ripe [cheers]. Nor should it 
be forgotten, that the position which the British na- 
tion occupies in the world, is favourable to our mis- 
i en Although her government ma 
sometimes trip, yet I feel all the confidence whi 
truth inspires in saying that Great Britain exerts a 
ount influence among the nations of the earth. 
Connected with her influence are her extensive pos- 
sessions ; she has her colonies in every quarter of 
the globe, and some millions of heathen are under 
the control of her sceptre; her banner floats in the 
breeze of every zone; the sun is always gilding 
some portion of her dominions ; her navy is sailing 
on every sea, and her commerce is supplying almost 
every market. Her name is a on to the man 
who has the honour to bear it; her influence is 
abroad, and acts directly or indirectly among nearly 
all the tribes of men [cheers]. Blind indeed must 
be that man who does not perceive in these things 
the operations of a gracious providence which in- 
tends Great Britain to take an active part in build- 
ing the walls of Zion. Here has been deposited the 
gospel of Christ, and these things mark her out as a 
chosen instrument to take the most active part in its 
diffusion. Apocalypse, that 


1 * to every 5 
and — and tongue. It is this, rather than 
the excellency of her constitution, or the wisdom 
of her statesmen, or * wealth of — —— or her 
valour of her arms, or the prowess of her navy, that 
ve her such influence in the world thous). 
ritain is heaven's almoner, and providence opens 
the way among the nations for the distribution of 
heaven's bounty. She blows the trumpet of the Lord 
in her camps, and the Lion of the tribe of Judah 
roars in her defence [cheers]. No wonder that her 
enemies should be scat in confusion, and the 
nations should give place to her. It will be found 
out by and by that, however much your excellent 
missionaries in the South Sea islands may be de- 
ised and contemned by certain individuals, yet 
that they are more closely connected with the pro- 
ity and glory of our country than some indi- 
viduals that sustain a higher elevation in it [cheers]. 
Then we ought to be that we have suc- 
ceeded—that this great society has succeeded in 
accomplishing, and to a most wan extent, 
the object of the missionary enterprise. e gospel 
of the Lord Jesus Christ has encountered and over- 
come every form of ition, and gained its 
triumphs amongst all ¢ and ranks of men. 
Atheists, and deists, and , and Mohammedans, 
and Jews, and princes, and peasants, and, in fact, 
individuals of every clime and every grade, and of 
to be the 


every creed, have felt the wer of 
God to their salvation. Now, in each of con- 


verts—converts amongst these different classes—we 
have received an assurance of the whole being con- 
verted. It is true that Christianity oy not have 
triumphed gloriously in every dark nation of the 
earth, yet in all nations she has got burial-place for 
her faithful dead, which, like the cave of Machpelah, 
wer as a pl and an earnest that in due 
time the divine Author of Christianity is to inhabit 
all nations, and men are to be blessed in him, and all 


state and to prove, has not = 
your own churches, but to the 
Se [cheers]. 
. ee 


g 


to say, 
beyond your record. But I had 
determined to keep it [cheers]. soon as I had 
finished, he rose from his seat, under the influence of 


steal from your owner, nor to 
at work; but instead of that, 


and therefore it could have no adaptation 
And, as 


once, wish you could read your 


laughter], and he patronised the very 
thing that "foes (hear, hear). 
And thus, by the most the 


and replied, and went further into the subject than 
I had done before: he rose and replied, 
and replied (laughter), and we kept up the conten- 
tion for two or hours, to the no small amuse- 
thets visible but departed with h, 

e w t a 
22470 have bem foo 


was delighted to see him. He ex 
a way that I cannot here describe, but he was walk- 
ing in the truth, and ado the doctrine of God 
his Saviour, in all things [cheers]. While there, I 
was called to see a poor negro, who NT 
circumstances, but, being informed that I had 


upon him, he raised himself, and, after telling me 
most delightfully that he was happy, and to 
be with Jesus, his feelings overcame him, for 
some moments I thought he was no more. He, 


however, opened his eyes again. and, by a desperate 
and last effort, as it proved, he fixed those eyes upon 
me, and said, in top 
go in England, tell de good people dat me die happy 
im an , * 
dat me feel tankful send, iad Bat 
me pray for dem; saying, he closed his eyes 
again, and for ever, on this perishing world, and 


‘to every creature, and we carry in 
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resolution. It is a resolution which is calculated to 
attract attention and to secure co-operation. The 
measure here recommended is well conceived, in- 
cluding in one act the performance of three duties— 
first, acknowledgment to God for benefits received ; 
secondly, giving practical evidence of gratitude ; and 
thirdly, feeling more intensely for the state of our 
perishing world. I trust that this resolution will de 
acted upon, and carried out fully, and that the funds 
of this society—this glorious institution—will be 
greatly augmented [cheers!]. 

The resolution was then put, and carried unani- 
mously. 


APrERAamo (the native teacher from Samoa) then 
rose and addressed the assembly prior to his depar- 
ture in the new ship, the John Williams, to his native 
land. He stated that he was happy to be there that 
day; that he was thankful his health had been pre- 
served ; that so much money had been received for 
the missionary ship; and he bid the audience an 
affectionate good-bye, accompanied with his wishes 
for the prosperity of the cause of God [cheers]. 


Mr A. Ka, of Cork, briefly moved 


“That the Rev. Arthur Tidman and the Rev. Joseph John 
Freeman be foreign secretaries, and the Rev. John Arundel be 
the home secretary, for the ensuing year; that the directors who 
are eligible be re-appointed, and that the gentlemen whose names 
will be read be chosen to fill up the places of those who retire, 
and that the directors have power to fill up vacancies ; also that 
the most respectful and! cordial acknowledgments of this meet- 
ing be presented to William Evans, Esq., M.P., for his obliging 
services in presiding on this occasion, and conducting the busi- 
ness of the day.“ 

Mr T. Surru, of Rotherham, said, I will confine 
myself to one sentiment on the general question, and 
that is, that in our missionary operations we should 
endeavour to place ourselves in the same position in 
which our exalted Lord and Saviour was when about to 
leave his church,and the world which he had redeemed. 
He issued his last standing and permanent orders to 
his people, and said, Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the to every creature.“ He then saw 
A — blighted —— by sin, dead in tres - 

iving in ido in crime, in misery, and 
— 40 decteuction. What 404 heese-tn the 
more polished and refined parts of the world, but a 
more refined system of idolatry and crime, such as 
has been described by the apostle Paul in the first 
chapter of his epistle to the Romans? Did he ob- 
serve this without emotion? No; as to temporal 
evil he could say, I have compassion on the multi- 
tude, because they have been with me now three days, 
and have nothing to eat.“ Even to the women of 
Jerusalem he said, Weep not for me, but for your 
children.“ But what must have been the compas- 
sion that thrilled the mind of our Lord, when he saw 
the world he died to redeem perishing in sin? What 
was the remedy Fe ? Refinement in sci- 
ence, progress in philosophy, or the advancement of 
— — — * N — one universal 
remedy— Go an preach t gos to ev crea- 
— That will cure their blindness ; chat will re- 
move their sins; that willheal their would; that will 
cleanse their souls; that will redeem them from go- 
ing down to the pit, for he has found a ransom for 
them. But if their courage fail, he says, “I am 
with you always, even to the end of the world.“ 
Now, we see a world lying in sin; we see clouds and 
darkness; we see the vast extent of Chinaoverrun with 
evil; in the East we see — triumphant, and in 
obedience to our Lord's command we preach the gospel 
t one message 
a universal remedy for their diseases—light for their 


‘darkness—deliverance for their oppre&sion and bond- 


age. If we are at a loss for missionaries, we appeal 
to him that he would send forth more labourers into 
his harvest; if we want Bibles, the Bible Society 

vides them; if we want tracts, as the apostles 
diffused their letters, then the Tract Society comes 
to our aid and sends them forth in millions; and the 
whole world is open to our enterprise. 


The resolution was then put and carried by accla- 
mation. 
The CnanuAx then rose and said—I deeply sym- 
3 with you upon the loss of so many able and 
aithful missionaries who have gone to their rest. 
They have received their reward, and there will not 
be wanting faithful excellent men to follow their ex- 
ample and take their place. On the other hand, I 
to congratulate you on the increase of your 
funds—on the labours of your missionaries—on the 
testimony that has been e to the soundness of 
your converts, and their stedfastness in the faith, 
which is not to be perverted by the insidious wiles of 
Romanism or any other ents. Nevertheless it 
is our duty to forget the thi which are achieved 
and to look forward to the things that are before 
3 China is opened; India, with her millions 
of inhabitants, is calling for assistance. We must 
not forget that the Roman Catholics are in many 
cases striving to undo our missionary work, and to 
aan their false doctrines in its place. It is not 
sufficient that we should hear eloquent speeches, 
and listen to details very enco ing, but it is ne- 
— that we should have the love of God shed 
ab in our hearts, expanding our zeal towards our 
fellow creatures and our brethren in every clime and 
—— ofthe earth. It is only that love which 
will sustain the supporters of this or of any other 
religious society, in its continuous, united, and re- 
peated efforts to promote the glory of God and the 
conversion of men, and accomplish those happy re- 
sults which we believe will yet ensue. I trust that 
the Holy Spirit will be poured down in answer to 
your prayers, that the society will be improved and 
prospered, and that your directors will be men of 
zeal and prudence, tempered by discretion, and that 
the blessing of God will rest upon you (cheers). 


The meeting then adjourned. 


EVENING MEETING. 


The adjourned meeting was held at Finsb 
chapel, and was very numerously attended. 
large number of the young of both sexes were pre- 
sent, and evidently took great interest in the pro- 
ceedings. The chair was taken by Mr Sherman. 

The Cuarrman having opened the meeting by a 
few appropriate remarks, 

Mr J. J. Freeman read a brief extract of the 


» 
r WittusMm Artnur (Wesleyan missionary 
from India) rose to move— 


That this meeting hereby presents the reverential expres- 
ion of ite special thankfulness to God, for the favourable pros- 


ts afforded by his 8 idence for the introduction 
of t the gospel into eo taniantol — of China.” 

There is, in the opening which God has given for 
the entrance of Christianity among so vast a portion 
of the human race, ev ing to excite the grati- 
tude, and to solemnise the minds of Christian men. 
Whenever I have thought upon the subject, 
it has appeared to me that in the whole 
range of missionary enterprise there has been no one 
thing more indicative of the magnanimity of Chris- 
tian feeling, and of the — 7 of Christian princi- 
ple, than the position which this society, for some 
years past, has taken with reference to China. When 
year after year the door was closed inst them, 
they were carefully preparing th ves for the 
great work which the opening of that empire would 
present. They continued to expend large sums of 
money upon it, when it might have a that 

there were fields more promising on which to expend 
their labours. It may seem that if the same amount 
of money had been devoted to the South Sea island, 
there would have been a greater number of converts; 
but I believe that in the great day of revelation, it 
will be found that no expenditure in any part of the 
world has done so much towards the grand consum- 
mation—the salvation of the whole human race, as 
that which for years was — ae in the dis- 
tant the conversion of China [hear, hear]. 
But I shall direct attention more particularly to 
British India, which 1 regard as second only in im- 
ce to China. I laboured for some time in the 
anarese country, which was indebted almost en- 
tirely for its knowledge of Christianity to the mis- 
sionaries of this society. You to it a know- 
ledge of the word of God by the labours of Mr 
Hands ot yene a Better men or better missionaries 
the world cannot furnish, than those belonging to 
you, with whom I had the happiness of being associ- 
ated in the Mysore or Canarese country. P believe 
that there is no country so open to the labours of the 
Christian church as continental India; I should say 
that England is not nearly so much at the disposal of 
the Christian minister, to preach the where he 
pleases and how he pleases, as is continental India. I 
never entered a village of the Mysore country, or even 
an obscure hamlet, at which I could not at any time 
get up in the street, or stand against one of the 
temples, and find no other obstruction than the argu- 
ment of a petulant Brahmin, to proclaiming, as lon 
as I pleased, the truth of God. As an example, 
will give the result of one day’s labour. My station 
was sixty-one miles from any European residence ; 
we were among the people, without any protection 
or defence, and where, if they had been disposed, 
they might at any time have interfered with or sus- 
pended our missi labours. We formed the 


some of the inhabitants came and asked us to assist 
them in establishing a school, and we assented. We 
started early one morning, so as to arrive there 
about sunrise, and, as we came to the principal 
ate, we met several females coming to draw water. 
They saw, what they never saw before, two white 
men, and instantly made their escape; but some of 
the men came and met us, and we went into the 
school which we had aided them in establishing. 


the ibility of obtaining it faith in 

2 N. 
trine, we never heard of it before; . 
all true; no doubt it is the best for you [laug J. 
I doubt not that a man may obtain purity of heart 
by faith in Christ, but he may do it in various other 
ways. I inquired—* Did you ever know the case 
ofa bad man made into a man? He looked 
at me earnestly, and inquired whether I meant what 
I said. I replied in the affirmative, and he rejoined, 
“I thought you were a more learned man than 
that; and he then quoted a text from one of their 
sacred books, to the effect that, if a man had sinned 


was acquainted with scores of instances in which the 
worst of men, by faith in Christ, had been made into 
the best men, and that I would | the truth of 
my message upon this fact, that i worst man 
amongst them would believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ that day, he would be made a man. 
This might appear a bold announcement, but it si- 
lenced all their reasoning. t in 
town in the afternoon, it was impossible to find a 
tion, but at last we came into the police 


| magistrate’s office, and found in the choultry about 


thirty Brahmins and a pundit. A disciple was occa- 
sionally reading a few and the pundit was 
lecturing upon them. made signs to us not to 
disturb them. I was familiar with the book he was 
ing, and determined 8 — * — 
thing I ever did in my life (laughter). 
what the disciple said, I struck in before the pundit, 
and having given my exposition, arrested their at- 
tention, and told them that such a book was only fit 
for schoolboys, and that their masters and vedas and 
poramahs were false. The pundit saw the man- 
ceuvre, and he endeavoured to withdraw their atten- 
tion, but they said that I had insulted their books, 
and they were determined to defend them. We 
— and spoke to them till they were silent. 
An immense crowd had collected, and they said, 
What is this that has taken at last? why, the 
Brahmin’s mouth is cl There was not a 
man amongst them who, before that day, had any 
idea of the Brahmins being bearded upon the doc- 
trines they were teaching. Thus two strangers 
could safely impugn their books and their priests, 
and controvert they were — 171 ener If 
200,000 British missionaries could found, and 
transferred to India, they might at once obtain large 
and attentive co tions, and not a man amongst 
them, not born a British subject, or who had ever 
heard the gospel before. ere is yet an immense 
amount of Christian feeling to be elicited, and faith 
to be exercised, with reference to India. It must 
be remembered that the conversion of a man 
of British India, is a very different thing from the 
conversion of a man in the South Seas. In the one 
u approach the shore, and you snatch a 
e of sand; in the other, you wrench a rock 
— its foundations, and agitate the country. In 
the one case, you open the prison to some solitary 
and miserable captive; but in the other, by the 
of God, you sever a link in the chain that 
inds unnumbered thousands. We must expect as 
things. If every missionary in continental India 
were to before you, and to utter one sentiment, 
it would be, “‘ Brethren, pray for us ” hear, hear]. 
Dr Campbell has been doing a great and good 
with reference to missions. I would not abate from 
the sentiments which he has advanced with re- 
ference to the im t character sustained by the 
missionary ; but it must be recollected that when a 
missionary i in his toils, when called upon 
to sustain bereavement or sickness, when he finds 
that the heathen are obdurate, and the work seems 
to drag on its way, he must have something beyond 
high conceptions of the office he sustains in order to 
support his mind, and it is under such circumstances 
that he feels the advantage of sympathising prayer 
{loud cheers]. . 
Mr W. H. Srowext, in seconding the resolution, 
said :—Every Christian man should believe the gos- 
he professes. This may appear a strange senti- 
— o> utter — like this, but I think i 
will not be — — We are bound to 
exhibit, in our individual character, as belief 
of the gospel. The views which Luther of the 
reality of the objects of Christian faith was so —_ 
and so constant, that it uced a practical t 
upon him every hour of his life. If we are to look at 
ina, there must be strong and lively faith in the 
1 of Jesus Christ. When you think of 


. oo 

that if the g + r 
pagate it; but if it be true, as history proves is 
See cose, ‘then it is as certain that it will conquer 
China, as that it has conquered . the 
people of this country [applause). Chinese is 
aman, and the gospel is as much adapted to meet 
the case of that man, and as sure in 


believe that it is the duty of those connected with 
this society to say, We have got orders to take 
China in the name of the Lord; and while one 
man sees nothing but danger, and another sees 
nothing but difficulty, we must overlook the dangers 
and the difficulties, and go straight on with a de- 
termination to save men, till China is prostrated in 
gladness and tranquillity at the feet of our Saviour 
{loud applause}. 

Mr A. Kino, of Cork, in —— the resolution 
said: From ther which i 
I hold to be one of the most remarkable documents 
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which the modern annals of Christianity has ever from that darkness and doom into what thcir igno- | tain their own ministry. When it was proposed and 
sented, it would seem as if the day of — had rance must consign them [loud cheers]. they held up their hands, and the who had 


again —— the world. While it detailed bereave- 
ments and afflictions, it seemed as if the turning over 
opened the portals of that temple in 


of the 

i e redeemed were ing forth their songs 
of gladness, and a rejoici — wen. on ing 
the anthem of millennial triumph [cheers]. Reference 
has been made to the responsibility of those who 
profess the gospel, and it is almost more than the 
mind can do so to grasp it as to bring it to a point, 
and make it so bear upon the conscience as to lead 
to personal activity in the cause of God, commensu- 
rate with the destitution of the heathen world 
[cheers]. There has been so much of apathy in the 
— — we have been content to — our- 

ves while appropriating, not to our profit, but to 
the injury of — . of the cause of God, those 
resources which might have carried the gospel 
triumphantly to the then world. There should 
be something to alarm and to arouse us to a sense of 
our danger and our shortcomings, in withholding 
from the treasury of the Lord the means of useful- 
ness with which he has favoured us. Reference has 
also been made to the various fields of labour to 
which the attention, the efforts, and the prayers of 
the church are to be directed; but it is also fit and 
proper that our minds should be directed to those 
other portions of the field which have for many years 
been a cause of triumph to the church, but on which a 
dark cloud has now been itted to rest. We, from 
principle, repudiate all interference by force and 
violence, not only with reference to the decisions 
and transactions of a foreign power, but even with 
regard to our own land, and by our own government, 
in reference to religion [cheers]. It is by looking 
at this injustice taking e in foreign lands that 
Christians will be led to comprehend their own cir- 
cumstances at home [hear, hear]. I believe that 


guilt rests upon the churches of this land for their 
silence—a silence almost ing to acqui- 
escence in those atrocities which the interest 


of the church of Christ in the South Seas 
are menaced loud cheers]. I believe that 
if we had memorialised our own Queen, it would 
have induced an appeal, directed by moral influence, 
of a character not to be mistaken by France. But 
I believe that, amidst the peculiar excitement that 
we often experience, and the gratitude we frequently 
express, a deep sense of the responsibility united 
with the claims of the gospel of Christ has never 
been fully realised amongst us. There are some who 
divide theology into two parts—that which is cal- 
culated to alarm the sinner, and that which is cal- 
culated to comfort the Christian; but I think there 
should be a third—that which is calculated to make 
the Christian N ae when not 
acting consisten privi and his du 

hear, hear}. I believe that we shall never cheris 


sentiments we ought towards the heathen world, 
until we feel that we have not disc our duty. 
The more Christians look at the exci enterprise 
will their 


LD 
i put in their 
and the motives of the gospel have their —— 
on the conscience and the heart. When I think 
that the church has not to make an experiment, 
but that Christianity has already demonstrated its 
truth, and that we can turn to her living folios in 
the heathen world, it would seem as if she needed 
but the reviving influence of these facts, to send her 
a aan the great embassy of saving the 
— — are a who say that the savages 
an ion of our race must be prepared 
by civilisation E reception of the gospel that 
they are not capable of b. abstract 
truths of Christian ethics. Such cavils might have 
done very well at the commencement of the Chris- 
tian en ise, but recent facts demonstrate that 
such ions are without foundation. We have 
seen, in instances that have been brought before us, 
that it is quite possible for the various absurdities of 
error, idolatry, and superstition to be detected, and 
still for the parties to remain destitute of any spiri- 
tual influence, and never experience moral power. 
There is a fearful alternative presented, w 
these masses should be left to perish beneath their 
superstition, or be allowed to e it off only to 
adopt and cherish a spurious infidelity. I believe 
that our friend who stood on the missionary 
field will confirm my testimony when I say that this 
is a transition state between superstition and infi- 
delity among the millions of India; and when Christ 
is for the accomplishment of his own purposes, 
and the are day by day, and thou- 
sands are going down to eternity with a lie in their 
right 2144 of Providence is echoing 
the command of Christ to the church, and saying, 
What thou doest do quickly;“ That that thou 
doest, do it with all thy might; should we make 
no effort for their salvation? I will close with a so- 
lemn appeal to Christians present. You have had 
— emotions excited, and, I trust, your consciences 
ve been im Lou would do far more for 
the heathen, if you t a larger amount of con- 
tribution; and, under influences of Christian 
principle, devoted it to this object. You will, by- 
and-by, meet those souls at judgment seat of 
Christ, and, perhaps it is not going beyond the bounds 
of sober calculation, in reference to the results of that 
day, to say, that while you may be saved, and may 
have, 892 , to glorify the riches of sove- 
reign grace for the y of a Saviour’s blood; yet 
when the decisions of that day take place, you will 
be embittered by the thought, that there are some 
to everlasting ruin, whom you might, 
» have been instrumental in res- 
death. eee 
placed ore us, 
to those efforts by which multitudes may be wrested 


The resolution was then put and carried. 
Mr J. Ronerts, of Melton Mowbray, rose to move 


That this meeting hereby testifies ite admiration and esteem 
for their Christian brethren in the West Indies, in their e- 
rous and scriptural efforts to — the ministration of the 
gospel in their own churches, and to extend its blessings to 


others. 

What do I behold in this resolution? Matter for 
congratulation. A fine spectacle is presented to the 
Christian world, by those who have been the reci- 

ients of the Christion world’s bounty. It is not 
ong since the nation was gathered from its remotest 
bounds, on the great subject of negro emancipation 
throughout the whole of the British colonies, es 
cially as it was upheld in the West India colonies. 
The object has been effected; and from the conduct 
exhibited by the emancipated negroes, many a 
British congregational church might learn a use- 
ful lesson [hear, hear]. We see here, then, one 
blessed result of missionary operations. The 
found man in the lowest rank of his 
ing, and in his simplicity he received the 
elements of truth. They fixed their roots in his 
mind; they formed the moral habits of his life; and 
now, the pattern of nobility, he stands forth an 
ample reward for the expenditure of time and money 
too [cheers]. But I may be allowed to glance at 
one spot of our Christian exertions, to which the 
sympathies of the Christian world are turned. The 
wife of one of your missionaries there was, by the 
grace of God, converted by my ministry. Twenty- 
two years ago, I was present at a meeting, at 
which one of the South Sea islanders was exhibited 
as the type of a class. Mr Wilberforce came for- 
ward, prompted by all the influences of his heart, in 
consequence of what had taken place in the islands 
of the Pacific. I spent an evening with Mr Hay- 
ward, who had returned; and I remember Mr Wil- 
berforce saying that, not merely as a Christian and 


philanthropist, but as a statesman, he felt bound to | pra 


come forward and express his f a kind of 
prophetic sentiment. On that occasion, he said— 
“* I see here anew people starting into life; a see by 
the results of this enlightenment, in all its ramifica- 
tions, that the very position of these islands upon the 
face of the globe may, at some not very far distant 
day, lead to what shall affect the balance of power 
in Europe [hear, hear]. The day seems to have 
arrived when that prophecy shall be fulfilled. We 
know that these islands have awakened the cupidity 
of the French, and in the operations which have 
been for a long time going on, we see a self-sacrifice 
and a perseverance worthy of a better cause [hear]. 
I mentioned this circumstance to Mr Pritchard; he 
instantly caught the idea; at his * I wrote 
down Mr Wilberforce’s words, and he presented 
them to Lord Aberdeen [hear, hear]. It was said 
that this adjourned meeting was more immediately 
intended for the young. It is interesting to see so 
many of them present. They are the hopes of the 
church. Devoutly do I pray that the youthful 
mind may be imbued with a Christian spirit. There 
is not a study you pursue but may receive fresh in- 
terest from missionary associations [hear, hear]. 
It is the young who have exceeded the expectati 
of their more prudent elders [loud cheers}, with 
reference to the purchase of the missionary x + We 
are just arriving at an interesting epoch in his- 
tory of the Missionary Society, the celebration of its 
jubilee. What hinders another effort being made? 

us see the young committed to aid the jubilee 
fund. They have given a ship; they have stored it; 
can they not keep it voyaging from year to year, by 
having living cargoes to send out in it? Why should 
there not be a special missi supported by the 
young in each of our counties? I hope this meeting 
will consider it practically; for 1 am sure that there 
is scope for something to be done. At all events, let 
the jubilee be a favourite epoch ; let it t a sti- 
mulating and encouraging scene . 


Mr J. A. ScuunmMan age aa from Benares), 
in seconding the resolution, said rejoice that the 
churches in the West Indies are now to su 


themselves. It is a certain evidence that 
churches are true churches of Christ; if they were 
not, they would never give their money in upholding 
a holy religion. Mussulmen may give their money 
to uphold their religion, but their religion itself is of 
a 4 — character. I rejoice that our missionaries 
in the West Indies have been able to bear the bur- 
den and heat of the day ; that while persecution was 
at work they stood firmly, and were willing rather to 
risk their lives than to bring dishonour on the cause 
in which they were {cheers}. The circum- 
stances which have taken place must have a great 
effect on the United States of America, and the noble 
contributions which they have made to the mission- 
ary cause will be attended with no small influence. 
There are now three millions of slaves in America; 
the country is in a state of agitation on that subject. 
All old political parties are broken up, and they are 
simply divided into abolitionists and the advocates of 
slavery. We may hope that, as the result of our 
operations in the West Indies, Africa will be con- 
verted to the Lord by the 1 her own 
children. I am about to proceed to India. We 
cannot there support ourselves as some of the 
churches are about to support their ministers in the 
West Indies. Our members are few, and our churches 
few and far between; but we look forward to the 
day when we shall be able to effect that object. 

Mr J. J. Freeman said—I have seen the noble 
liberality here referred to. It was pleasing to see 
with what delight the natives came to pour in 
their me ter per ge the * 22 
came —* large amounts to lay down a 
once — e table, and did not leave the matter to be 
done under the influence of excitement of the moment 
(hear, hear]. They had formed a resolution to sus- 


moved it then told them to put them down into their 
aoe and pull out the money [laughter]. Mr 

reeman then exhibited a beautiful model of the 
missionary ship, which elicited reiterated bursts of 
32 

e resolution was then put and carried. 

Mr Prippiz, of Halifax, moved 

“That this meeting offers the assurance 
Christian to the juvenile friends of the London Mission- 
ary society, by whose en c efforts and generous contribu- 
tions the new missionary ship has been and 
for her voyage; and this meeting trusts that this noble example 
of zeal.on the part of the youthful contributors will be but the 
commencement of their continuous and systematic efforts in the 
cause of Christian missions.” 
He ex his warm approbation of the efforts 
made by the young to purchase the “John Wil- 


of its affectionate 


Mr J. Raven, in oe ee apn 
urged the young to surrender not only their money, 
but their souls to Christ. 

Mr R. Knit then moved— 

That the most * and cordial thanks of this meeting 
be presented to the . James Sherman, for his kindness 
in presiding on this occasion, and conducting the business of 
this evening.” 

Mr J. Kenwepy, of Aberdeen, having seconded 
the resolution, it was put and carried by acclamation. 

The Cam briefly acknowledged the compli- 


ment, and the meeting separated. 


IRISH EVANGELICAL SOCTETY. 


Tue annual meeting of the friends and subscribers 
to this excellent institution was held at Finsbury 
chapel, on Tuesday evening, the 7th instant, and was 
poe | numerously attended; Mr Alderman Hunter 
—= chair. 41 ine 

e services were open singing; after w 
Mr Tnoursox, minister of the gospel, engaged in 


er. 

The CAA rose and said:—I have been re- 

quested to take the chair on this occasion +i 

of my old and friends. I confess I do so 

with considerable rr 

other gentlemen so much better to fill 
naccustomed 


e 
to address an audience of this magnitude, 

I may calculate on your sympathy and indulgence 
while I very briefly introduce to your attention the 
business of this evening. And, in the onset, I can- 
not but refer to those venerated men who have gone 


best of their en ; 
their labours, their prayers ; 
on what they have done, 
myself that I have done so little. That part of her 
2 — — ted by the 

of chi 1 ee 714 the 
ties of a common sympathy, affection, an ip. 
My occasional vielts to that 

have given me some 


quainted with the country and, at least, a portion of 


y su 


she is 
especially on this ground I would urge the 
this Society on your and support. 
are the wea by which it seeks to plish the 
benevolent object it proposes? Not 
of creeds or councils—not by an attempt to make 


conscience in the sight of God, and thus it 
weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but spiritual, 


and mighty, thro God, to the pullin wn of 
the strongholds of sin and Satan’’ Allo 
congratulate 


books. But before 2 down I — 
upon this meeting the absolute importance 
1 of God on the exertions of this Society. 
The benevo r 
character the energy an wer of its y may 
even astonish the world, still the solemn tact should 
Le home and felt by every heart. It is not 
by might or by power, but by — Spirit, saith the 
Lord.” Thanking you for the indulgence you have 
extended to me, I now call upon the secretary, 
James, to read the report. 
The report, which appeared to awaken consider- 
able interest, took a general survey of the Society's 


5 
sity of purchasing and ing the Bible and other 
rel a 


operations be the sister i 12 
missionaries, or e 
— Se volandy capes to Ganon 


nating the gospel in the Irish language 
in — A hundred towns and . 
Christian churches under their an epee 
tendence are eighteen; and and 
Bible classes are connected with most of the congre- 
gregations. Two individuals are engaged as col- 
rteurs, for the sale, at reduced pri of Bibles, 
Testaments, and other religious thou- 
sand tracts have been distributed, gratuitously sup- 
lied by the Tract Society ; the Scriptures, 
both in the and Irish languages, have been 
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— which tg gg furnished by the | Britain, that does not look to Ireland with hope, and | we have ever done. Let the words that fell froin 

ritish and Foreign le Boe! y. The report | rejoice over all the divisions which rend and tear that | you, sir, guide and regulate ourconduct—“ Do what 
further stated that many spheres of presented | wretched, erned, miserable country [cheers]? | you can.“ We cannot do more; we ought not—as 


themselves which the Society could immediately 
occupy, if the British churches would supply the 
Committee with funds for this purpose. 

Mr J. A. James, of Birmingham, rose, and said: —I 
do not forget that it is many since I had the 
honour of standing upon the platform of this society. 
I can assure t the cause of my absence has 
not been in to its interests; that it has not 
been i under any form or in any degree 
towards Ireland [cheers]. An in i 
posedness for public meetings, ari 
creasing conviction of unfitness for them, has had 
something to do with it. Moreover, the meeting is 
usually held at the close of a day during many hours 
of which most of us have been closely and labori- 
ously occupied in interests of high importance to the 
dennmination to which we belong. ere is another 
pop * the mention of which I trust I shall give 
no offence, either to the directors of the Society, or 
to the audience which I have now the honour to ad- 


these meeti were characterised by a degree of ex- 
citement in the way of rapturous, ecstatic, audible 
applause, which er went beyond my taste, and 


was almost too much for my nerves [hear, hear]. I 
do not ask that our meetings should be character- 
ised by the serious gravity of the Friends’ religion, 
nor even by the unrelieved solemnity of our own 
ublic worship. I have no objection to joyous ex- 
Uaration, but it should be serious and chastened. 
Those who labour in the cause of the Lord Jesus 
Christ shoutd not go to the field with the gloom, and 
the bondage, and the d on of a gang of slaves, 
who work with the cl of the fetter and the lash 
of the whip. We serve a master, and his ser- 
vice is freedom and delight. But it does ap- 
pear to me that our public meetings want a little 
more seriousness than they sometimes possess. I 
want m that shall inform the judgment, and 
impress the and awaken the conscience; they 
should be less like amusements, and more like the 
ordinances of religion—m that shall live in the 
memory and in the heart when the voice of the 
speakers that have conducted them shall be silent, 
when the time that they have occupied shall have 
— away meetings that shall be like our sab- 
ths, so far as to afford matter for meditation, and 

, and action, till we meet hear, hear]. 

am one of those who do not think that the t 
of the meeting consists in the gratification of our 
risible faculties, or even of our taste and imagination 


—not in the powers of eloquence and the corusca- 
tions of but in the principles imparted, in 
the communications conve in the feelings kindled, 


in the zeal excited, in the liberality called forth, in re- 
ference to the object for which we meet. That pub- 
lic meeting appears to me, if not to be altogether 
lost, yet in some measure so--whatever may have 
been the eloquence of the speakers, or whatever the 
mirth and the gratification of the hearers—whcere the 
object for which we meet is not raised higher in our 
estimation, bound more closely upon our hearts and 
upon our consciences, calls forth more prayer, more 
ty» and more action. I trust that these effects 

will be increasingly characteristic of public meetin 
which stand connected with the promotion of God’s 
holy cause in the world. These are the meetings 
that, in the long-run, will tell most for our cause, and 
bring most help for the Lord God against the mighty. 
I, as a minister of religion, and a pteacher, like to 
send away my hearers—and I am sure I speak the 
sentiments of my brethren—not only saying, What 
have we felt? but, What shall we do [hear, hear]? 
And so it should be with our public meetings ; for I 
really am afraid, that some of those who frequent 
them do not come to give, or to pray, or to act, but 
come to be amused, and feel that nothing else is the 
object for which they are here. Now, these are so- 
lemn words, and serious words, and J am anxious 
that they should make their due impression upon 
the minds and hearts of those that hear me. t, 
since the last meeting of the Irish Evangelical So- 
ciety, have we done? It is a poor thing, as it strikes 
me, for us ministers to travel up, and make s es 
ward up the amount of the funds to the usual 
l which on all former years they have reached. 
If we make our people no better by our preaching, 
on keep them as good as they were, and hardly 
that, we seem to have done very little; and if we 
speakers, and those who take part in our public 
— * do but keep up this society to the level 
which it has already attained, how is Ireland to be 
eon or the world to be won to Christ? There- 
fore I trust we have all come to hear what the state 
of Ireland is, what the Evangelical Society is doing 
for the good of Ireland, and what more remains to 
be done in order to make Ireland what we wish it to 
be, and what it is our earnest prayer it should be 
(hear, hear]. What is the object for which we ap- 
pear here to-night? All may be summed up in two 
words of most tremendous import—Ireland and 
popery. It would be impossible to select two terms, 
the import of which would weigh more upon the 
spirits of Englishmen and English Christians. We 
are come to look at Ireland, to think of Ireland, to 
speak of Ireland, not merely to lament over het 
miserable condition, and expand the feelings of our 
hearts; but we have come gravely and seriously to 
deliberate what we can do for Ireland through the 
medium of the Irish Evangelical Society, as well as 
Poor degre medium of other kindred ‘institutions. 
Poor ed, oppressed, miserable Ireland—a name 
which makes statesmen’s hearts to tremble, and 
ght to make Christians’ hearts bleed! Ireland! at 
all the enemies of Great Britain rejoice as ite 
name is pronounced, and all its friends mourn. Is 
eré a country in Europe, that is the enemy of Great 


0 
W 


I have thought on former occasions, that 


It is really impossible for any feeling man, for any 
patriotic man, to read the history of Ireland with- 
out tears, if he have tears to shed; and if his heart 
be rightly affected with the tale of woe which that 
history presents. Now, this is our object; we are 
come to help Ireland. But this is only one of the 
words to which I have alluded, and which I have 
repeated ſ hear, hear, hear}. Popery—let us not, 
amidst the light and liberalism of this age and I am 
not speaking against light and liberalism—but let us 
not, amidst them, forget what popery really is. Let 
not passing events, let no popular character, conceal 
from us this dreadful system; let no sympathy, no 
admiration, abate in our esteem the prodigious, the 
enotmous evils of popery. Let us not suffer anything 
in the smallest d to abate our dread and our 
abhorrence of that which must be pronounced as the 
total eclipse—or nearly so—of Christianity, the 
eatest moral curse that has lighted upon Christen- 
om, and one of the dee mysteries in the moral 
government of God hear, hear]. We are not to 
allow ourselves for one moment, by any sentiment 
we may cherish as statesmen, to abate our dread, our 
abhorrence of the system under which Ireland groans. 
We are not here as politicians [hear, hear]. There 
is much to be done for Ireland, and that must, that 
will be done, before Ireland can be united and pros- 
perous. We leave that to the powers that be. Our 
object is religious, and let what may be done by the 
statesman for Ireland,—let him make her as united 
as she is now yA et fle she is A ng 
degraded, and make her politically happy, as she 
now politically wretched ; let every pall cal want be 
fied, and mistake rectified, and leave Ireland 
under the yoke of popery, and she is, and must be, 
under the most favourable circumstances, what she 
still is, the object of our 2 . our influence, and 


our prayers [applause]. You are summoned this 
night to lend a helping hand to deliver Ireland from 
this dreadful yoke: this system which hides the 
cross behind the crucifix, the Saviour behind the 


riest, the atonement behind the mass, the Bible be- 
hind the tradition; for popery refuses to change, she 
cannot ch , she tells you, without ceasing to be 
popery ; — she has deprived herself of the advan- 
tage of reformation, and therefore she must ever re- 
main what her general councils have made her. She 
is, let it not be forgotten, what she always was, and 
what she says sheever must be. I will not say, that 
in this age she would roast men alive, she would 
re-kindle the fires of Smithfield, or re-build the towers 
of the Inquisition, or celebrate an auto da fe; but, 
as long as the fourth Council of Lateran remains 
unannulled, and annulled by her own principles 
a general council never can be, because there is the 


seat of infallibility—we have no security against 
what , had she the whole range of the empire, 
and the 


wer of the sword, would do [cheers] 
Therefore let us not blink the question, but look it 
in the face, and consider that we are bound to seek 
the destruction, as far as we can, of popery in Ire- 
land. But how? Not by the repeal of the Catholic 
Relief bill [cheers]. I would not attack an atom of 
civil libe Not by setting up a popish establish- 
ment as a buttress and prop to the protestant‘ estab- 
lishment—not by bribing the priesthood to corrupt 
their political relations, their 2 principles for 
the sake of their civil ones not by protestant asso- 
ciations, that are actuated by a spirit little less in- 
tolerant than popery [cheers]. No, but by edu- 
cating the people [hear, hear]. Let in light upon 
Ireland; for popery, like the night cerus, blossoms 
in the dark, and loves the night [hear, hear]. Preach 
the gospel, for this is God’s own instrument for the 
conversion of souls, whether in Ireland or England, 
or at the antipodes. This is the gy your in- 
stitution, that you carry the gospel, God's blessed 
truth, to preach to the inhabitants of Ireland. I 
was rejoiced 4— what has been said in the re- 
rt of your colport eur system. Give to the le, 
— merely the ability to read, but — to 
read. Give them nutriment, now that you have 
created an appetite for it. This is to be borne in re- 
collection throughout the whole world. Those who 
educate the people create a powerful appetite, which 
must be fed by something, either by poison or by 
food. The men that educate the people are called 
to carry out the system, and, 8 taught them to 
read, to give them something which shall do them 
yon . . The excellent report to which we 
ve listened affords enco ent—small, I ad- 
mit; there are clouds dark and portentous; but nil 
desperandum must be the watchword of those who 
move in the cause of Him who is the Lord Omni- 
potent, and who must reign till he has put all ene- 
mies under his feet [cheers]. The state of Ireland, 
and the state of the whole of Christendom where 
popery at present prevails, is gloomy. I am not 
panic-stricken, but serious; there is enough in the 
present aspect of popery to call us all to work, and 
to pray on our watch tower; but nothing to make 
us, ke oa J truth and the g He truth, 
rmed. ere is somethin ter pery 
in Ireland and Italy; and we 2 rejoice hat, in 
God's own time, something shall be brought out, 
and the power that raises itself up against God and 
his Christ shall succumb before it [cheers]. Another 
year is about to open upon us. Many excellent 
things fell from our chairman; among others, sir, 
you said that you took shame to yourself that you 
ad not done more for this cause. That is easily 
wiped away [cheers]. I dare say that many others 
are ashamed that they have done so little. Let us 
all blush ; but that blush which does not lead to 
amendment is not a proof of the sincerity of our 
contrition. Let us determine to do far more fot 
Ireland, and for the Irish Evangelical Society, than 


| 


we are to appear before the bar of God, we dare not 
do less {cheers}. Man's responsibility is measured 
by man’s ability ; let us all calculate what we can 
do, and recollect that what we can do, that we ought 
to do [loud cheers]. I beg to move | 
* w ad this N 
with the — ae Lr— — 
under the direction of the committee; and the followi 
ntlemeri be requested to hold office during the ensuing year. 
ames read. } 


The Rev. J. Kennepy, of Aberdeen, in secondi 
the resolution, said :—I desire that Scotland shoul 
be ted in this assembly; that England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland, may appear united in this holy 
movement. If we are to the terms in 
which our venerable friend has pleaded the cause 
of Ireland, as being the utterance of the inhabi- 
tants of the plains of England, I should be 
quite satisfied to stand on our Scotch moun- 
tains, and invite my brethren, the inhabitants 
of those rocks, to say Amen.“ We are called 
to a very great work in being summoned, as we have 
been to-night, to the destruction of popery in Ire- 
land. I accord with every expression that has been 
used to enforce the position that popery is unc 
and unchangeable. I would respond to the remark, 
that is not to be amended, but to be destroyed. 
It is the purpose of heaven, that it shall be destroyed 

moral = byes 1 means as Rove 
Irish Evangelical Societ especially putting into 
0 tion. Se have heard, and we Ba it to be 
the fact, that Ireland is our teproach nationally. 
We cannot of the miserable condition in which 
the inhabitants of other lands are placed, without 
being immediately taunted with the still deeper de- 
gradation—still more bitter misery—of the popula- 
tion of our own Ireland. Ireland is our feproach as 
protestants. We cannot assert the r attributes 
of our protestant faith ; we cannot of its spi- 
tuality, of its love of freedom, of its desire to — 
of its power to purify, without being immedia 


directed to the condition of ſprotestan in 
ſheat, hear]. It is our glory, that the pi tism 
which is found on this platform, and h is asso- 


ciated with your labouts in Ireland, is of a purer and 
character. It is our glory, that we 


more 

have been known by the 2 tants of 

that land as the friends of their civil rights as well 
account. 


as their spiritual interests. It is on 

that your agents have had access to the cabins —yea, 
to the hearts of the people, to proclaim the truths of 
the I. They are known to stand apart from 
those . protestantism is known only b 


their 
attempts to extort from the le of their 
tithe [cheers]. It is of importance that we 


measure the greatness and the difficulty af 


ogy Lake pid deg le oy We are some- 
times a ig ay 1 — tremor, 4 if we 
ware engaged a hopeless ing; but no- 
thing can rer be 


has chosen the weak things 
the ig Ay tw m re | : deepised 
world, and things which are : 
chosen, yea, and things which are not, to bring to 
nought things that are, that no flesh should glory in 
his presence. With this assurance, we ought to 
have faith in God; and ha faith in God, we ate 
entitled to anticipate such triumphs in Ireland as 
have the progress of the gospel in other ages, 
and have placed the seal of divine providence on the 
truth that the is from heaven. I have heard 
it said, that where there is a will there is a way. 
Warren when a boy, lying on the 
of a rivulet flowing through the estate of Tailsford, 
which had belonged to his ancestors, resolved that it 
should be restored to his family. He went to India, 
and became the conqueror and ruler of millions; but 
he afterwards testified that when most busily em- 
and hg: in the engagements of his high office, his 
eart turned to T rd, the possession of it being 
the summit of his ambition. He steered his course 
all his difficulties with that one polar 
star in view, and he succeeded in dying the p:oprie- 
tor of the estate of Tailsford [cheers]. Where there 
is a will there is a way. It ought to be the will of 
British protestants that Ireland shall be subdued to 
Christ; for he has p to furnish them with 
ee eee tree ea en 
oly purpose, and, if it ir wi will find 
the way. There is no doubt but the dissenters of 
land, who have poured their thousands into my 
native land so recently, are able to raise similar 
thousands on behalf of Ireland; and I shall feel that 
ustice has not been done to that country until they 
ave done it Sapo We have heard of the only 
class of weapons which we have to employ in Ire- 
land. If we turn our eyes but for a moment wist- 
fully to the powers of world, and cast a linger- 
ing look after the treasures which they can so easily 
extort for the dissemination of the gospél, and the 
ease with which they can silence the blasphemers of 
our Lord, we hear immediately a voice from heaven, 
8a „My kingdom is not of this world. If, dis- 
obedient to this heavenly vision, we still persist in ac- 
r Nr wealth for such a purpose as this, 
we shall find that the glory is departed, and that the 
armour of truth and love can alone suffice for the ex- 


tension of the gospel and the su tion of the heart 
to the reign of the Lord Jesus t. Going forth in 
such armour, why should we faint ? wh ould we 


tremble? Why — we notrather 
e 
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Lord; and aceomplished it will be, by the blessing 
of heaven, on these and similar efforts for the evan- 
gelisation of that — country [cheers]. 

Mr J. A. James, of Birmingham, here rose, and 
said, that he had intended to express his sympathy 
with one of their secretaries (Mr G. Smith), who, by 
the bereavement of Divine Providence, had been 
plunged into the t affliction. He would have 
been with them had his health permitted, but, as a 
1 the society, he had indited 

report. 
The resolution was then put, and carried unani- 


mously. 

Mr — said, the resolution which I have been 
called upon to move is as follows: 

“ That this meeting would be suitably affected by the nume- 
rous moral and social wrongs with which Ireland is afflicted ; 
and, feeling convinced that evangelical truth, exhibited in the 
faithful preaching of the ofosPel. when accompanied with the 
power and grace of the Holy Spirit, is the most efficient remedy 
for these evils, would recognise the agency employed by this 
society, as eminently fitted, under the ssing of God, to ac- 
complish the great object at which it aims.“ 

The gentleman that preceded me thought that, as a 
Scotchman, he was called upon to second that reso- 
lution, in order that the union of the three kingdoms 
might be exhibited in the of this so- 
ciety ; now, I do not know what reason bearing any 
analogy to this, I can give for having been ‘called 
upon to follow him, in order of the proceedings of 
this evening. Perhaps, however, this notion of 
union might have had something to do with me as 
well as with him and Mr James. I have been called 
nto move—in what national capacity shall I say? 
ere is a great deal of difficulty, and probably in 
me the union is more — | exhibited, just 
because I do not know how to make the distinction 
laughter]. Scotch I certainly am—and Irish some 
certainly make me * lish I have 
long become [renewed laughter]. So, I suppose, I 
may be regarded as a personification of the union to 
which our good friend has referred, and, conse- 
uently, there is no danger of my troubling you on 
question of repeal 1 I may relieve 
yap any anxiety about this question. But 
I find that I am placed in a difficul 22 
of other questions. What do you think is the char - 
acter of the resolution which they have given to 
me? You have heard of meetings in — called 
‘* monster meeti and trials in Ireland, called 
„ monster trials;’’ for there seems to be no more 
limitation to the trials than to the meetings 
laughter and cheers] — and here I have got a 
monster resolution {renewed laughter] for it 
direvts the attention of the meeting to the nume- 
rous moral and social wrongs with which Ireland is 
afflicted. Now, what is the end of all these 
wrongs? What are we to begin with? Where are 
we to end? What are we to include within the 
range of the resolution? Why, all the moral and 
social wrongs of Ireland are in the resolution 
[laughter] —and the parties who framed it, did not 
introduce this vast field by way of mistake, for they 
have here said, the numerous moral and social 
wrongs.’ They were quite aware they were nume- 
rous. But, suppose we do not attend to “ the nu- 
merous moral and social wrongs, by which Ireland 
has been and is afflicted in their utmost extent; 
suppose we were satisfied with merely glancing at 
them, and then making our way to the remed 
which this society proposes for Ireland's relief’ 
perhaps we should do all that the gentlemen 
ex d who framed this monster resolution. 
are these numerous moral and social evils ?’’ 
First, and last of all, I should say, we are bound to 
oe among them that 8 of ious delusion 
y which Ireland has so long been held in spiritual 
bondage [hear]. I will yield to no man for the 
maintenance of Ireland's right to be politically and 
socially free, for holding that Ireland is entitled to 
stretch out her arms, and give full vigour to the play 
of all her muscles, and all the world that she has 
a right to po og Seay powers and oo faculties in 
connexion w own religion and spiritual pro- 
gress, unawed and untrammeled by any — 2 
any law of man. But I will say at the same time, 
that no freedom that Ireland can possibly enjoy, will 
so tell as to give her a healthful mental constitution 
until the itious system by which she has been 
so | led, has been al her done away 
cheers]. I have often acted with Roman Catholics 

r Ireland’s good in social and political matters. I 
will continue to act with them [hear, hear] as 
long as they allow me to do so. For more than 
twenty years we felt no hesitation in acting with 
them in connexion both with political and philan- 
thropic objects; nevertheless, I am bound to say 
that I have never felt any disposition to look upon 
the — of Irish Catholicity with any estimate of 
its r, but such as would regard it at all 
times, and * 4 circumstances, A. Ireland's 

atest woe. Notbing can possibly change the po- 
— that I have taken. Go with — in all their 
political matters ; go with them into a t variety 
of measures, and with all the feelings of your heart, 
and yet at all times you will ive that they feel 
that you belong to England, and they belong to 
Rome [hear, hear}. They never forget it; they are 
incapable of forgetting it; they dare not forget it; 
their system forbids their forgetting it. What are 
we to do with a religious system such as this? Are 
we to assail it by power? We have tried it? We 
have assailed it with “monster power frequently 
applied hear, avy We began it in the days of 
— King Harry [laughter — we have carried it on 

m sovereign to sovereign to the present day, and 
here we are now with between 20,000 and 30,000 
men in Ireland to struggle with a system that we 
are not able by power to su . „we can 
do nothing with mind [loud cheers]. You never 
heard of a man being shot through the understanding 


fleughter}. Who in the world ever heard of a man 
receiving a mortal wound by cannon ball in his con- 
victions [laughter]? Nobody ever su that 
you can hang a man’s sentiments [laughter]. It 
never entered into the mind 4 —— 
and there are a great many cri awye re- 
newed laughter] to bring m a bill for exeouting a 
man’s conscience. You never heard of a man’s rea- 
son being sent to Botany Bay for fourteen years 
[cheers]. Then, if we cannot deal with the mind, it 
is perfectly ludicrous—and it is quite {obvious you 
think it is—thus to att to deal with the mind 
by the mere influence of power; why not throw 
away our bayonets, and cannons, and muskets, and 
our gibbets, and our Botany Bays, and save our mo- 
ney, and save our humanity, and save the manliness 
of our character, by sending truth instead of the 
bayonet, and the divine testimony instead of mus- 
kets, and the discoveries of the word of God instead 
of cannon balls, in order that we may enlighten the 
country in which we profess to feel so strong an in- 
terest [cheers]? This is just what the Irish Evan- 
gelical Society proposes to do. This is the very way 
in which it proposes to meet the numerous moral 
and social evils with which Ireland is afflicted. We 
have seen that the other method cannot do it; that 
it excites no but ideas of the ridiculous; that 
the coercive me has produced no result but that 
of irritation ; and, therefore, when we come home to 
this society, leaving the moral and social evils of 
Ireland, numerous as they are, behind us, we find 
that this society supplies the most efficient mode of 
counteracting the evils that thus prevail {cheers}. 
Why, who would think of sending instruments of 
war to invade the fellowship and quiet tranquillity 
of Christian churches, around the memorials 
of a crucified Redeemer hear, hear) ? Were Ireland 
filled with Christian churches— Christian churches 
ing themselves—Christian churches standi 

far aloof from the enactments of iaments a 

— — churches 2 their own in- 
ternal strength, triumphing by their own spiri- 
tual vigour—if Christian churches were thus mul- 


tiplied in every ince in Ireland, who would 
think of hending danger at their hand, and who 
would of providing an army to repel the vio- 
lence they might be to offer? [cheers.] 
There is ing 80 mnising in the idea of a 


nation of disciples included within the limits of the 
discipline of a Christian church, imbibing the in- 
fluence and power of Christian principles, ——. 
in the ordinances which the Saviour dictated, 
and which the Spirit of that Saviour has promised 
to bless, that the moment we look at a nation so 
circumstanced, 
that he himself has blessed all the elements 
by which happiness may be produced a thousand 
fold in every circle, in every family, in every church, 
in every ince of such a country [cheers]. Now 
that is what we wish to produce. e wish to send 
to Ireland, and speak to its inhabitants as free and 
responsible men—as men that Christianity invites 
to a holy brotherhood. In short, we wish to take 
Ireland, and relieve it from its agitation, from its 
policy, and from the varied circumstances by which 
the active mind of its vivacious inhabitants is so 
often irritated, to direct it to the great institution 
of a Saviour’s kingdom, that it may rejoice in the 
2 liberty with which Christ makes his peo- 
ple free [cheers]. Will any one say that this is not 
the best method to deal with that country—that 
this is not a remedy for all the evils, even the 
most fearful evils, that may bel 
and social condition of Ireland? 


ecessary to deal tenderly with him. For example, 
is miser- 
able; he does not wish you to say that Ireland is 


afflicted, that she is only s 
might and manhood to show how she is. If 


we would deal kindly with him, and say not a word 


power, I have no hesitation in saying, that we 
should make him just what the Irish Evangelical 


ough in Ireland already. If we 
begin to follow the example of Ireland, and go into 
divisions about Ireland, between her divisions and 
our divisions, and both divisions together, we shall 
get into a state that will prevent us either being 
useful to Ireland ourselves, or enabling others to be 
useful to it. But, then, there is yet one other sub- 
ject, and that is the last to which I shall direct 
your attention—that is, the money subject. What 
are we to do in order that we may carry out this 


most efficient plan for Ireland—the eS Se pre 


gospel of Christ over the whole length and 

of the land? Where are we to get the money? 

What are the secretaries to do? They have to e 

application; they have to write. I pity them for 
e number of applications they have to make. One 
ntleman says he has a certain thing that prevents | 
im from giving a collection; another has a certain 

thing that prevents him from giving a collection; 


— 


Mer never be 


have been giving to so and so; another, We 
90 calle; and s en. The poor 

and writes, and receives and receives, and 
no one the better for it but the post office 


any public institution, do not open it yourself, give 
it to the deacons, and see ; 


1 
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and all the strength of 

ism in Ireland, no one I shail 

eA we meg But if it is a premature an- 
and leaves i 


to display its vigour, I shall then augur 

i itual condition of that country [hear, hear}. Let, 

ore, the Irish Evangelical society constantly 

be on a en rete ee 
* * not t : * * its 

— 1 e that that 


person of any of its sons, rises to a measure of 
the wonderful and the sublime; it compels y our ad- 
miration, must ily induce you to believe 
that it has some grounds for pluming itself upon its 
own excellency and superiority. But while we look 
to it, viewing it with all these attributes of its 
manding tness, we are compelled to 
light thet Mus beams from it as deprived of u 
manifestation of its own excellence b 


country is ; 
por [lo a more enlarged and a more generous sup- 
D. 


lution, said :—I do not know why I should be called 


another, “This is not the time * another, “We 
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association of topics, that it would require a monster 
meeting and a monster trial to exhaust them. I 
agree with my reverend friends, who have addressed 
you, that the moral and social evils of Ireland are 
concentrated in a great measure in one word— 
popery; but I do not think they are all included in 
that. I rejoiced to hear these gentlemen say that 
they were anxious for justice to Ireland—to give it 
political hts, civil liberty, and to place it on an 
equality with themselves [cheers]. I am satisfied 
that, whatever may be the remedies pro no- 
thing will affect the tranquilisation of and until 
— has been done to her political condition. But 
equally believe that the mode to accomplish this 
is not the which has been tried for centuries. 
ae has 1 — of Ireland during the 
centuries people uered, and re- 
ceiving laws and religion at the hands of their con- 
“querors [h@ar, hear}. What 
of this country to Ireland, but one series of political 
misgovernment and religious tion? Why is 
it that a rich and endowed church has been placed 
by the side of one that is and unendowed, with 
the priesthood mixing with the lowest of the people, 
and which has g from the people themselves? 
Why is it that, in Ireland, at the present hour, in- 
stead of protestantism triumphing, putting down 
and keeping the ascendant, popery has 
an advantage over it? Because tion, 
tolerance, bigotry, and misgovernment have cha- 
racterised its actions and proceedings with reference 
to Ireland [cheers]. Do we want to tranquilise 
Ireland and cement the union? There are 
methods than those talked of in the senate of the 
land. We want not to buy the principles of the 
— 2 want not he | and endow a Romish 
y in that country. trust, whenever the 
subject is touched upon in parliament, protestant 
England will rise up and suy that they have had 
enough of the papal religion [cheers]. Talk of 
ing the protestant interest by endowing 
the h As well might you attempt 
to roll back the Thames to its source as to expect 


any such effects to follow from such a cause 
[thers]. eet ae aly cages Apes oh Fe 
testant d, that the only panacea for d 


is to endow the Romish hierarchy. The history of 
the past is enough to teach us wisdom, and to show 
us a better way to) tranquilise Ireland than such 
itical expediencies. t has the protestant re- 
done for Ireland? Mark its accompaniments. 
Behold it in its tithe exactions—behold it in its 


. erything that 


Because it hss been accom secular power 
{cheers}. Statesmen may talk of laws, 
and ma them, may talk of blessings 
of civil and w upon the people; 


carry 

of the Bible, in lowliness of mind, in humility of 
heart, in the persuasions of love, stripped of all the 
adventitious circumstances of secular power and au- 
thority; and thus we shall carry conviction to the 
heart by the spirit with which it is administered 
and the love by which it is enforced (cheers]. 
We talk of all the evils of Ireland — how 
are they to be removed? Give a nation 
Christianity, and before its pure light these social 
evils will vanish as darkness before the 


of England, a difficulty in the 
ts, and an anxiety to the churches 


and 
— 


its shores, with ourselves, and there will be 
of country, no rivalry, but that which 
shall do the utmost good. Irelan d, and 


fruits of 

Christianity, command the i as 

will the affections, of the world [cheers]. Let 

us to the social evils of Ireland. How is drunk- 
enness to be —how is bigotry to be 

—how is ignorance to be driven out—how are e 

to be taught to love one another, but by an ition 

of a pure Christianity? How are we to affect this? 

Why, the Irish Evangelical Association has a re- 

venue under £3,000 a year [hear, hear]. When I 


urches and chapels in England 
and Scotland, for the promotion of the 


, t 
have risen up, increased and multiplied ender then 


that country. Why, in Rome, do they rejoice over 
Ireland ? use their religion has — . 
Why do they rejoice over Eng > Because they 
see establis church returning back to allegi- 


any church- 
reverence of 


the men who suffered persecution—who were dragged 
to the stake, and who sealed their lives with their 
blood. What lesson should this read tous? That 
we ought to be up and doing. If God has given us 
the treasury of his Word, pure and unadulterated as 
it came from the lips of inspiration —if he has given 
us liberty to meet in social worship, and to enjoy the 
ordinances of his house—are we to sit quietly in our 
ceiled houses, while the house of the Lord in Ireland 
is lying waste? Is it for us to wrap ourselves in self- 
security—to content ourselves with a subscription of 
£3,000 per annum to this society? We want to have 
the treasury of the church poured into its lap, to 
enable it to evangelise 1 and thus to evangelise 
the world. We are forgetting our great and mighty 
position. In former times, it was a glory to England 
that the word of a protestant king stayed the wrath 
of tion, and compelled the enemies of truth 
to flee. Is itsonow? Are we advancing or receding ? 
Stand still we cannot—recede we may—onward we 
ought to go; and how is it to be effected? Not by 

y contributions to this society—not by the 
feeble and inefficient efforts which have characterised 
us lately—but by each man laying to his conscience 
and his heart what he can, and therefore what he 
ought, todo. These are times in which the faith 
and sincerity of every memberof the Christian church 
must and ought to be tried. Are men here and there 
to be giving their £5 to this society, and then to sit 
down and enjoy the bounties which Providence has 

upon them, and think that they have done 
their duty? Never shall we have done our duty 
while we have wealth that we have not consecrated 
to the cause of the Redeemer—while there is a soul 
left — 2 Ireland is so close to — _ 
yet involved in misery, darkness, ignorance, and politi- 
cal d tion. Let us think — moral and social 
evils of Ireland; let us look to its condition as con- 
trasted with what it was from the fifth to the eighth 
centuries. We behold it then learned, eloquent, 
pious, and religious; for the last six centuries, how- 
ever, government has retarded her progress, and she 
now exhibits a tacle to the civilised world to be 
deplored. It be to the lasting dishonour, to the 
indelible shame of the congregational churches of 
England, if she remains as she is. You know her 
— and you understand her wants, and you have 
the only remedy in your hands. Let the gospel be 
hed throughout the length and breadth of Ire- 
d, and then she will rise up to second, if not to 

surpass, your exertions in the cause of Christianity. 
When I read in a newspaper of the moral and social 
evils of Ireland I am ready to forget the dates, and 
to think that I am reading the history of some peo- 

le far remote, unused to civilisation, and where 
Chris tianity is unknown. Nevertheless, Ireland, 
within a few hours’ sail of this m is, exhibits 
those melancholy scenes. Shall they exist longer? 
It is for you to decide. Is Ireland to continue mo- 
rally and politically d ed, or is she to be re- 
deemed, — and made free with that free- 
dom that refines and purifies? I put the question 
to you, and you will have to answer it to-night. I 
hope that you will this evening put the matter to 
your consciences, and ask yourselves, in the Jan 
of our chairman, whether we ought not to 
ashamed—ashamed, not of Jesus and his cause— 
ashamed, not of the gospel and its freedom—ashamed, 
not of the liberty it bestows, but ashamed that we 
possess the immortal treasure which we have not 
communicated as we ought [cheers]. 

The resolution was then put and carried. 

Mr Err, of Leeds :—The resolution put into my 


hand is as follows: 
That this meeting, whilst sincere! ~—— the evange- 
„would especial! — 


lical labours of othe: bodies of Chris 
— this institution, identified as it is with the Con 

— 4 and Wales, as the most suitable medium 
th w the benevolence of British congregational 
chu should flow for the spiritual welfare of the sister 
island ; and would 2 its paternal and 1 — 
— 1... agents of this society, amidst the many difficulties 
and ragements with which they have to contend.” 
This resolution needs nothing in the form of argu- 
ment. The consideration of this question would in- 
volve many nice deliberations, which are not pre- 
cisely the topics for a general meeting. At this late 
hour 1 content myself with reciting a fable. 
When God planted the trees of the woods and the 
shrubs of the earth, the cedar lifted itself up in lof- 
tiness, and boasted itself in its stately — 1 the 
oe exulted in its stateliness, and vaunted upwards 
ts taper beauty; the olive tree rejoiced in its fat- 
ness; the apple tree in its fruit; and the myrtle in 
its fragrance ; but the poor feeble vine tree lay trail- 
ing its branches upon the earth, and wept at every 
branch, sa » God has given to the 
cedar, and beauty to the pine tree, but I lay trodden 
under foot, feeble, bleeding, useless—without beauty 
and without fruit.“ Then came by friendly man, he 
heard the weeping and the lamentation: he pitied 
the r vine, and at once to train its 
slender feeble branches in his own bower. Now the 
air of heaven breathed freely among those branches ; 
now the light of heaven beamed warmly upon the 
buds of those branches; those buds expanded; a 
beautiful foliage was put forth; the green kernels, 
hard and sour, ri and became luscious clusters ; 
and the — 2 covered man's —benevolent, 

itying man's —house with the most beautiful fo- 
linge, and supplied to his hand the richest fruit, the 
fruit of the vine, which makes glad the heart of God 
and man. Sir, you are at once the application. You 
see that poor Ireland—which Mr Burnet tells us we 
must not call unhappy—you see Ireland, in its 
wrongs, in its oppression, under the influence of that 
papal delusion and that protestant partisanship. 

ut, oh, let Christian men but go and train Ireland, 
and give it the free breath of heaven's wind to blow 
— her branches, the light of heaven's sun to 

ine upon her buds, and Ireland will become the 

shelter of your embowering kingdom, and Ireland 


will furnish you with the most luscious fruits to your 
satisfaction [loud cheers]. We are here to-night en- 
Reged upon an * which may well interest the 

ritish public. at heart is there that does 
not beat high with anxiety for Ireland? What 
heart does not beat pityingly for Ireland. The gen- 
tlemen who preceded me have not pleaded for party; 
but we come with a moral remedy, a spiritual re- 
medy, and the eyes of the British public are upon us 
—the angels of God are looking down upon us—and we 
may say with John Wesley, The best of all is, God 
is with us.“ Let us go forth in the exercise of humi- 
lity and holy zeal. If they ask us what we can effect, 
then we would point to the gospel as the instrument, 
and to the agency of God's promised Spirit as giving 
efficacy to that gospel. Oh! there is a power in the 
remedy—in the instrument you wield, when accom- 
— with the power of God's grace, to subdue all 
that is evil in Ireland and in human nature; for, 
after all, we look not on Ireland so much as com- 
prising Irishmen as it comprises men — reasonable, 
accountable, immortal men — men whose souls are of 
infinite worth. We hear the words of Him who 
says, All souls are mine. We look upon the pre- 
cious blood that was poured forth from the victim of 
Calvary as the price of a soul’s redemption ; we con- 
template eternity as the measure of the soul’s dura- 
tion; we look to heaven as the soul’s eternity—and 
then everything sinks into insignificance in com- 
parison with the soul’s worth. Do they ask of what 
nation he is, whether he is bond or free? we answer 
that he is a man—that he has a spirit immortal 
within, not meaner than that of the loftiest potentate. 
Do they ask us what he is? we say he is a man; and 
though he be a slave, oppressed, scourged, debased, 
let there be but pardoning mercy and regenerat- 
ing grace, and we r ise a divine dignity 
stamped upon that man, and we see in him the heir 
of immortality. Let him be the loftiest potentate, 
and, if he be not regenerate, if he be not pardoned, 
we can but ise in him a man debased, pre- 
senting the miserable wreck of humanity, and liable 
to eternal ruin. Then it is the gospel which we must 
bring to bear upon him as a reasonable and immor- 
tal man. And what power is that which the gospel, 
rendered efficient by the power of the Holy Ghost, 
exerts? Oh! sir, 1 know no power comparable to 
that. I can calculate the power which is necessary 
to produce any physical effect; give me but certain 
data and certain rules, and I can calculate the power 
which is necessary to subvert a world, or to place a 
world in its orbit. Employ physical power, plant 
the cannon against that man, lead him to the stake, 
bring the instruments of torture to lacerate his flesh 
or to scald his eyeballs—he is unsubdued ; or if, per- 
chance, he confess himself subdued, he is more un- 
subdued than ever in his inward man—it is the con- 
fession of force and h risy. But the gospel comes 
with the simple — of Christ and Him 
crucified. The Spirit of God accompanies that gos- 
pel with his divine efficacy, and the sinner is con- 
verted ; and that which is effected by this agency in 
one sinner may be effected in ten, in a hundred, ina 
million of Ireland’s eight millions; and you go, not 
to proselyte Ireland’s seven millions of catholics— 
you go to convert Ireland’s eight millions of sinful 
and rebellious men [cheers]. I have great pleasure 
in 14 ing this resolution. 

r Tuopy, of Cambridge, in seconding the reso- 
lution, said, I do not intend to detain you many 
minutes, after the lengthened speeches which you 
have already heard. e only ground, I believe, 
on which I was selected to say a few words, is, that 
I was one of the first and one of the earliest agents 
of this Society in Ireland. I look back with high 
satisfaction, and with great thankfulness, to the 
many months I spent in that country, as the agent 
of this Society, more than a quarter of a century 
ago. regu ony afterwards I visited that coun- 
try again, on of the London Missionary So- 
ciety, and it was most gratifying to me to see that 
all its stations stood firm—to see that a large acces- 
sion had been made during those years to the in- 
terests of this Society; and I bear my willing wit- 
ness to the efficacy of the I. and to the powerful 
— employed b = ee in —- ry 
out the message vation, proclaim the wo 
of eternal life in that country [cheers]. Allow me 
to say how much I feel gratified by the tone and 
temper which have pervaded this meeting to-night. 
I have long been of opinion, that it is impossible for 
a man to be a true friend to land without being 
a friend to Ireland; and 1 impossible for a 
man to be a true friend to d, without being, 
at the same time, a friend to England. I also be- 
lieve that one great cause of the ill- feelings and mis- 
understandings which pervade the two countries, is 
to be found in the fact that the countries are com- 

tively little known to each other [hear, hear]. 

land is but little known in Ireland, and Ireland 

is but little known in land. I have often felt, 
as an elegant and accomplished lady once said, that 
when I am in Ireland I — nothing else to do but 
to set ple right concerning England, and when I 
am in 41 ing else to do but to set 
pers right concerning Ireland [hear, hear]. Now 
rejoice, Christian friends, that the record of this 


meeting, and the sentiments expressed here, will go 
1 ugh the and breadth of the green 
isle. 


4 that at least once in the year the in- 
terests of Ireland are brought before a Christian 
auditory, and I rejoice that the prayers of numbers 
will ascend to heaven to-night on behalf of that sad 
and benighted country. One thought has often oc- 
curred to me upon the spot and in that country, and 
that is, that in Ireland the principles of the protes- 
tant reformation most needed, have been least of all 
developed. The slow development of protestant 
feeling in Ireland has been one of the greatest 
sources of its moral maladies and its moral miseries. 
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Other countries of Europe, Christian friends, started 
up with the light of divine truth. There was, for 
instance, a Luther for Germany; there was a Knox 
for Scotland ; and there was a Calvin for Geneva ; 
there was a Jewel and a Cranmer for England; but 
in Ireland, though genius has never been wanting, 
the light of Divine truth has ed slowly. 
What was the fact stated by the Archbishop of 
Cashel at a meeting held only a short time ago? 
He said he had known the time when the Scriptures 
were not presented to the Irish people in their own 
tongue [hear, hear]. As far back as the reign of 
Elizabeth this evil was seen and ed against, 
and Sir Henry Sidney wrote to her Majesty, re- 
questing that some ministers might be sent to Ire- 
land who would preach the doctrines of the gospel 
in their own tongue. Now I rejoice that numbers 
of individuals connected with this Society, have 
preached the gospel in the Irish tongue; and I re- 
* too, that a ä and influential class in Ire- 
and—the poor beggars there —have also been ad- 
dressed in their own tongue, and that many of them 
have been led to rejoice in hope of the glory of God. 
In conclusion, I would impress upon the meeting 
the great sentiment urged upon it to-night by Mr 
James and Mr Burnet—that while there is a cloud 
over Ireland there is no cause for despair. The 
wheels of the Saviour’s mediatorial chariot were 
never made to go backward [hear, hear]. Onward! 
onward ! must be our high career, and our resolve- 
motto [cheers]. 

The resolution was then put from the chair, and 
carried unanimously. 

Mr Gorpon, minister of the gospel, of London- 
derry, in proposing a vote of thanks to the Chair- 
man, said, I have no intention of inflicting a long 
speech upon you on the present occasion. e have 
heard much of justice to Ireland. Ido think that 
justice to Ireland is needed here. There are two 
rishmen on this platform who have come to this 
meeting, for the purpose of pleading the claims of 
Ireland before an English public, and I do maintain 
that, in common justice to that country, they should 
have been heard — hear]. If I had not thought 
this, I should not now have risen to address you. I 
do assure you, that no Irishman will come forward 
at the close of a meeting to address an English au- 
dience [hear]. But, sir, as I am now upon my legs, 
I desire to say a few words [cheers]. I have anti- 
cipated the pleasure and the privilege of being pre- 
sent on this occasion. The prospect of seeing and 
meeting with those whose names are associated with 
everything that is great and good, has been to me a 
matter of pleasing hope; nor has it afforded me less 
leasure, to have the prospect of pleading before an 

lish audience the claims of poor, long-neglected, 
but still beloved, Ireland. When one circumstanced 
as J am refers to Ireland, it is naturally expected 
that he would enter somewhat into detail respecting 
the character of our missionary operations in that 
country. I might tell you of much that is going on 
there. You hear much of Ireland in this country ; 
you hear of it in the papers, and you hear of it in 
the senate ; you hear of its monster meetings; you 
hear of its repeal associations, and its courts; you 
hear of its prosecutions, and its established church ; 
this last institution not being often spoken of in 
terms of very high approbation. In regard to these 
things, however, though I have been a spectator, and 
not a disinterested one, I have little to say; my ob- 
ject, as well as my duty, has been as a humble mis- 
sionary, as opportunity offered, to preach to perish- 
ing sinners the unsearchable riches of Christ. What 
has been my success? I do not come before you, 
men and brethren, to present you with any flatter- 
ing pictures of success, so far as I am personall 
concerned. I wish, however, to speak of myself, 
and I hope I shall s , with modesty. I trust that 
I have been enabled by the grace of God, in some 
measure to be faithful to immortal souls, yet I am 
free to confess that I think it is nothing but justice 
to our English friends to confess that, so far as I am 
personally concerned, I have not yet been privil 
to gather much fruit. Butam I . > No, 
I feel assured that the word which has gone forth 
will not return void; I feel assured that the seed 
sown will yet take root, spring up, and bring forth 
its appropriate fruits. Much good has been done. 
Great principles have been developed; Christian 
churches have been planted; communities of Chris- 
tians have been gathered together, and formed into 
churches, through the ministrations of the agents of 
this society. ese churches may be regarded as 
lights in a dark place, as witnesses amid much for- 
mality, superstition, and darkness, for purity of fel- 
lowship, and scriptural principles of ecclesiastical 
lity. Who would not grieve at one of these lights 
ing extinguished hear, hear]? Whose heart 
does not send up a prayerto God that they may be 
multiplied a hundred fold?—that light after light 
may be planted amid the darkness of Ireland, till 
the whole land becomes one mighty blaze of light, 
and the darkness and delusion of popery are swal- 
lowed up in the radiant beams of the gospel 
[cheers] ? But I am forgetting the period of 
the mecting, and must hasten to conclude this 
address. In all which has been said in reference 
to the character of popery, I most fully concur. 
I concur, too, in what been said in reference to 
another subject, namely, the attempt, forcibly, to 
settle amongst the Irish le a system of religion 
which they hate and despise. I do not look for 
much g from the established church of Ireland 
hear, hear]. Not that there are no good men in 
that church ; I rejoice to believe that there are many 
who are labouring zealously for the salvation of 
nei 8 But the attempt 8 * a re- 
on on the people is so t to Irish feelings, 
r eju in the Irish mind, 


church of Ireland will never be an instrument of 
accomplishing the conversion of Ireland (hear, hear]. 
Allow me, in one word, to impress on this meeting 
the claims of Ireland. They are many, they are 
great. Men and brethren, let me beseech you to 
listen to them; Ireland is the country where you 
can most successfully meet and grapple with the 
man of sin. You are called upon to this war 
into the strongholds of popery in Ireland, and as. 
suredly this is the time for enterprise. Now that 
the man of sin is striving to raise his head in the 
midst of us; now that the theology of the dark ages 
has invaded our halls of learning, if, indeed, it was 
ever expelled from them [hear, hear]; now that 
Puseyism is ing its head, and those who are 
appointed to conduct the youth of our country to the 
waters of truth, as they from God's word, are 
leading them to the polluted waters of ee 
and urging them to drink of the filthy and uted 
stream, that they may then go forward and — 
the polluted draught upon their fellow - oun ; 
now that the popish mission is striving to 1 
our own missions in the South Sea islands; I say it 
is time to carry the war into the enemy’s camp, into 
Ireland, and, through the ja pened of a noble and 
active phalanx of determined men, to set up the 
standard of the cross amid the darkness of popery 
cheers]. Send us good men, men of faith, men of 
igh principle, men who will not easily be dis- 
couraged. Send us able and efficient men, and 
su them comfortably. I do affirm, that the 
doling out of a poor pittance to our ts is a most 
injurious thing to the cause. It dishonours the 
voluntary principle [hear, hear]. Why, we are the 
only real voluntaries in Ireland; and why not, then, 
honour our principles? We rejoice in being volun- 
taries ; we are proud of our voluntaryism ; we would 
have voluntaryism emblazoned in letters of gold on 
our ecclesiastical escutcheon [hear, hear]. have 
only one word to add before I sit down, and that 
is a word of commendation in reference to the Irish 
Evangelical i I have seen the working of 
that institution ; love that institution; and I 
would have you support that institution. The 
men whom it employs are men worthy of your 
sympathy and your support. They are men of faith; 
— men of prayer. They are, it is true, not 
much in the habit of making speeches ; and, when 
they happen to come before a London audience, they 
may appear to be somewhat backward. They are 
more — yw to visit the 7 “¥ mee dying, 
and to preach the gospel in a plain and simple man- 
ner to perishing sinners [hear, hear]. I — one 
request to make of you, and that is, that you will 
send us an able deputation. We need some of your 
best men to lead us. Send us over Dr Campbell; 
he has set himself up as a “‘ witness ’’—let him come 
over, and see what we are doing [hear, hear]. Send 
us over Mr James of Birmi 1— I have heard 
his name mentioned with proſound reverence in Ire- 
land; and 1 do venture to affirm that, were he to 
visit that country, his visit would be productive of 
the best effects, as regards the operations of our 


society [hear, hear]. e shall be most happy to 
see that tried and faithful friend of „Mr 
Burnet. He has said many good things on behalf 
of Ireland, and he has done many good things on its 


behalf. Long may he be spared to say more and do 
more ; and, if he will only condescend to visit Ire- 
land, though not an Irishman, I trust I shall be able 
to give him, along with my brethren, an earnest wel- 
come. I move: 

That the thanks of this meeting be tendered most respeot- 
fully to our chairman for his excellent conduct in the chair this 
evening. 

The resolution having been seconded, and carried | 
by acclamation, 

The Cuarrnman said:—If our excellent friends, 
who have had the honour of addressing you to-night, 
have felt regret at so little being accomplished for 
that — of the United Kingdom to which allusion 
has made in the various speeches which we 
have heard, I regret exceedingly that I am totally 
incapable of conveying, in terms which are suitable, 
my sense of the obligations under which I am laid 
to you for the honour which you have, on this occa- 
sion, conferred on myself. I owe a debt of gratitude 
to the north of Ire in a commercial point of 
view [hear]. I can only say, in retiring from this 
position, that I do hope—repeating the sentiment to 
of chivicing yoo-tes yon, wid Gh ohathen ta 
0 ou— ou w 
your — your 7 capacity —whether 
as connected with families or churches consider 
Ireland as identified in interest with England. Treat 
her with kindness ; manifest your sympathy for her; 
and she will be what she ought to be—a great and 
prosperous country. Discharge your duty to Ireland, 
and the most blessed results follow [cheers]. 

The — Pigg then sung, after which the 


meeting separated. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN SAILORS’ 
SOCIETY. 

Tue eleventh annual meeting of the above institu- 
tion was held at Crosby Hall, Bi street, on 
Monday evening, the 6th instant. This chaste and 
classic building was crowded by a highly respect- 
able auditory. D. W. Wing, ~~? ha taken 
the chair, the proceedings were opened by the Rev. 
S. Davis, who engaged in prayer. 

The Cuarnman then rose and said—You will be 
more gratified to hear the 5 wy any observa- 
tions that I could make. 5 it be necessary, 
before the meeting closes, I shall have great plea- 
sure in addressing you. 

Mr Hoopes, one of the directors, then read the Re- 


port. It stated, that the operations of the society were 
carried on chiefly in the 


re 
that I do most firmly believe that the established 


the of London, h 
— puomdedonntenand tome 


iary agents. There were fifteen provincial agencies 
in England, Wales, and Ireland; four 
and two foreign stations. The report of the Thames 
missionaries stated, that there never had been a year, 
in the history of Bethel meetings, productive of a 
ter amount of moral and re 11 — The 
agents had been engaged in la more 
abundant, and their records were full of interest and 
enco t. There were now about 500 Bethel 
captains and about 12,000 Christian sailors, their 
numbers daily multiplyi In the sphere of action 
amongst the Scotch and Welsh v agents were 
— — i. * superintendent = — 
es agency gave the following summary of w 
had been done:—Bethel services held during the 
year, 625; of seamen present, 10,748; 
services held on shore, 243; tracts distributed, 
23,845 ; libraries supplied to ships, 22; Bethel flags 
sold or granted, 18. The directors had quitted the 
premises formerly held by them, at @ heavy annual 
rent, at Bell wharf. Under the head of Provincial 
y, the Report stated that in Sunderland, New- 
castle, North and South Shields, Torquay, Shore- 
ham, Brixham, Ramsgate, and various ports in 
Cornwall, in Swansea, Haverfordwest, and some 


carried on with spirit and energy. 
next come under review. 


. wa 
had taken out a Bethel to St John’s, New — 
wick. The American Friend society, 
whose efforts were chiefly devoted to distant and fo- 
reign shores, were doing a work. It then 
ferred to retrenchments which it had been fo 

1 order to relieve the 


E 


accep 
of honorary secretary, and had undertaken 
torship of the Bethel Flag. It is Ar to 

the arrangements of the directors for last 
will save from £400 to £500 in the working of 
ms es while not a single effective agent 


Gzrorce Gut, Esq., on behalf of Sir John Pirie, 
Treasurer, then presented the finance from 
which it appeared, the total receipts of , 
during the past year, amounted to £1,971 4s.; that 
there was a balance in hand of £27 12s. 5d. ; but that 
„ “gummy engagements to the amount of 
about £800. 


Mr J. CLAxrro said, I rise, with great pleasure, to 
move— 
* the — abstract of — — now Seen yeas. 
adopted, circulated, under o 
Board of Divectore.” 2 
I well recollect the time when very few individuals 
stood forward to advocate the cause of our public 


institutions; but I am ha that I have lived 
to see that day, when great is pany of those 
who are to advance, on all ocea- 
sions, and for them, whether the pulpit, 
the press, or the platform. It me, on 
this account, some of us who, thirty or forty years 
ago, bore a deal of the burden and heat of the 
day, ought ually to retire into the shade hear, 
hear]. At the same time, it has occurred to me, that 


it would seem, if any of our 
ted to usefulness, that we were grown cold 


of 


time population should have been comparatively neg- 
lected.» This should, however, lead us to endeavour 
of service, for the 


to a great degree 
mencement of our institution; for, though it is ‘been 
fectl 


agents of the have 
have only to 
vesend, to mark the 
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[May 13, 


of our own comforts? Are they not our 

hear, hear}? Who are those that our 
bibles and tracts and valuable publications to t 
lands, to disseminate on eens which is the saving 
health of all nations? o are they who transport 
the missionary to make known the unsearchable 
riches of Christ? are sailors. Therefore, we 
owe to them a debt of de, a debt we ean never 


on your tering 

— 1 will say that this institution is a sea- 
worthy vessel. I have been with it in many storms, 
and it has, through the of God, encountered 
them successfully. As you have heard from the 
report, it is manned, thanks be to God, at present, 
by a most efficient crew; and its great object is to 
the barque forward on her voyage. The smile of 

is upon the society, h some causes 

to obstruct this institution ; yet, upon 

the whole, it is moving forward to promote the ob- 
jects for which it was originally instituted. Having 
— the smile of God, surely we should not give 

a 


, but should be ‘‘ steadfast, unmo e, 
ys in the work of the Lord, foras- 
much as we know that our labour is not in vain in 
the Lord.“ I have a firm conviction that there are 
who are not only di to assist the society 
d of their iberal ty; but I conscientiously 
that there are thousands and tens of thou- 
our British Israel who are lifting up the 
their devotions, that God will secure still 
prosperity to the institution [cheers]. It has 
me, in connexion with events that have 
before me, that what we do we should 
Some of us who are present, remember 
damsel, who worshiped with us 
has been hurried away by typhus 
just been informed of a relative, 
carried away into eternity. 

8 d urge 


i 


“< 


4 


TCC ET 


ii 


move the adoption of the report. ; 


, of Trevor chapel, Brompton, in se- 
eonding the resolution, said’: I recollect that some time 


le 
ty of 


felt 
ind 


iri religious prosperity. I 
rather take my stand in the 


air, 
floating of the Bethel flag, than 
occupy your time to-night [cheers]. I 

ve had the pleasure of doing that for three or four 
successive months, and it afforded me no ordinary 

ight. I have found them manifest a serious at- 
tention when Christ and him crucified has been 


28 ox the dead . . is i 
13 ＋1 Christians, 
ies and efforts to promote 


e. Very much encouragement 
by the report. It is evident that 


is doing, that the cause is advancing ; and how 

nt it is that those who man our merchantmen 

ially should be imbued with a knowledge of 

whom to know aright is life eternal. Think of 

D 
asked how 


the „ When he was, he re- 
Land was in si 


the 
remark of 


with that land in his eye that his hallowed 
fled be for ever with the Lord (cheers) 
resolution was then put and carried. 
Mr G. Crayton: I rise to move 
“That the general improvement in the character of seamen, 
1 me CT; 
t thanksgiving to Almighty God; and af- 
t ta more extended exertions and ear- 
; on 8 meeting rejoices in the liberal aid af- 
rown auxiliaries, and in the activity and success of 
tinued on antici- 
the sea to our 


improvement will not admit of question 
man. They have been too long 


. 


. 


7 


N 


a 


1 
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. 


; 
. 
} 


; 
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resolution which I am engaged in proposing not 
only supposes that sailors need improvement, but 
conveys the gratifying fact that they are actually 
improved [cheers]. I believe that this is a truth 
that can be attested by every witness. It was to be 
expected, indeed, that they should improve under 
the use of moral and religious means. It has been said 
by one whose veracity never failed. My word shall 
not return unto me void, but it shall accomplish that 
which I please, and shall in the vm hecmete 
I sendit.” By the blessing of God a visible e- 
ment has taken in the sentiments and habits of 
seamen. It is pleasing to know that such a change 
has been realised—that light has irradiated the dark 
understanding. An order of occupation has been 
to our seamen different from that in which 
they were wont formerly to engage. They are im- 
proved in their habits of temperance, they are im- 
proved in their devotedness, and what, I think, ought 
to be a very interesting feature of the case, they have 
administered much to the improvement of each other 
ar In our great missionary undertakings, it 
as been found that in proportion as native teachers 
ean be en to communieate knowledge to the 
islanders among whom they live, in that degree the 
work We know that sailors have a 
language pf their own—that their phraseology is 
liar,—we have had a specimen of it this even- 
ng in the dying seaman, to whom reference has been 
made. The sailor in connexion with this institution 
is made the vehicle of good to sailors, and thus the 
feelings of brotherhood are ed, while, at 
the same time, the object proposed is more happily 
achieved. There is every reason to believe that sea- 
men will improve by the application of evangelical 
means, and no other. Nothing short of the gospel 
can renew the heart and plant the moral wilderness 
with verdure and with beauty. It is peculiarly re- 
commendatory of this society that it employs the 
best means for the accomplishment of the highest 
and most im t ends. Nothing short of the 
conversion of seamen is proposed by this E 
We do not deem it enough to raise them in the scale 
of liſe, but we seek to bring their wandering spirits 
home, and to place them under the watchful care of 
the shepherd and bishop of souls. I was gratified 
to hear, from the accounts, that the auxiliaries had 
proved so . They are auxiliaries not in name 
only, but in deed and truth. This circumstance 
affords great encouragement, and leads to the con- 
elusion that the work will not be itted to cease, 
but that the abundance of theseashall be converted to 
Him of whom it is predicted that He shall reign from 
shore to shore, and from the river to the ends of the 
earth [cheers]. What remains, then, but that you 
should throw your prayers, your efforts, your con- 
tributions, into the channel which the society has 
prepared for them? I am gratified to see that there 
are so many of the fair sex present, and I hope the 
will permit me to recommend this institution to their 
So far as my observations have extended, I 
have found very few families who have not, directly 
or indirectly, some connexion with seamen. 
Sons or fathers, or uncles or brothers, have been de- 
voted to this profession. You are therefore bound 
to do what you can to ameliorate the condition and 
improve the character of seamen. There are young 
persons here; and I would appeal to them as to 
whether it is not a great desideratum that they should 
lend their efforts to such an institution as this! It 
has been my lot lately to advocate this cause from the 
pulpit—and while I appear as the public advocate of 
this great and cause, it is my desire and 
earnest wish that it may go forth with renewed 


to send 


or a people intended 
ends of 


rere i 
gospel, so must we go from ship to ship, and 
to cabin, or these will be left in i 


cabin 
, and 


; shall we not hold forth the word 
f eternal life that shall save them from destruction ? 


» Shillings, and pence. 
ingly the case, so that when 
the merchant has paid the sailor he has done with 
him, whatever be the danger and the moral con- 
dition to which he may be Seamen, how- 
ever, have claims upon us which we never can dis- 
charge till we convey to them the I. 
man who has received the light of the 
comes a trustee—an executor of God's wi 
vey the blessings of His grace to others. We should 
endeavour, by our prayers and contributions, to dis- 
oe the obligation that rests upon us. We 
d seek permission to hold service on board 
their ships, to distribute tracts, and to watch over 
them and deliver them from all the dangers to which 
they are ex hear, hear]. Great as is the dan- 
while sea, still greater is it when 
they come on shore and receive their hard-earned 
wages. It is then that the sailor has an abundance 


) 


when they come into our ports. 


of money, and an abundance of friends as long as his 
money lasts ; ö 
waiting to pounce upon him as their prey. In a 
— days he may lose every farthing which he 
has been earhing for years, and he is ob again 
to seek a ship and get to sea in consequence of the 
wreck to ich he has been subjected on shore. 
The crimp, and other characters, endeavour to sink 
him in the whirl 1 44 
important part o operations society 
would be an agency that should look after sailors 
Never shall we 
operate erfully on sailors till we pay more atten- 
tion to this 4 Such has been their conduct 
abroad, that I have been informed, 14 
versant with the fact, that the Hindoos have some- 
times thought of ado measures whereby they 
might convert them to Hindooism, because they 
thought it would be beneficial to their character. 
What will those men think of Christianity when 
they see this conduct on the part of our seamen ? 
When the heathen look upon Christianity as it is 
a by the missionary, it is one thing ; but 
when they look upon it as represented by our 
seamen, they see in them what they might expect 
Christianity to do for themselves. How often was 
the heart of Williams sunk within him when he saw 
a British sail hing the South Sea islands! He 
knew the demoralising influence that would be pro- 
dueed on the young converts. That whieh should 
have caused the hearts of the missionaries to sing 
with joy has been to them a source of lamentation 
hear’). If we had paid more attention to our sailors, 
they would not have sown tares amongst the wheat, 
but would have confirmed the character which we 
have given to Christianity. I have been told by 
those engaged in the whale trade, in the South Seas, 
who erstand the character of sailors, that never 
will the London Missionary Society rate as it 
should until you pay more attention to the seafaring 
population. It is important that we should keep 
this point in view. e sailor has a strong claim 
u us. We should take care that those who go 
forth from our own land should become living epis- 
tles, known and read of all men. It is an interest- 
ing fact that there were never greater facilities for 
doing good than at the present day. If the truth of 
God be planted in the hearts of seamen, they will 
become missionaries in every part of the world. They 
will tend to confirm the representation of the gospel 
22 by our missionaries. Much more remains to 

accomplished than we have hitherto effected. 
We want you to take an interest in the society. 
When so many new institutions are springing up 
around, there is danger lest we should withdraw our 
subscriptions from a society whose interests should 
lie close to our hearts. you love this society, 
pray for it. I have no idea of people talking of being 
attached to a society, without praying that the 
Holy Spirit may bless its efforts. Do you ask how 
you can extend the knowl of this society? I 
reply, put the little work entitled the Bethel Flag 
into the hands of your children. There is no 
publication that will produce a more salutary im- 
pression on their hearts, or create within them a 
greater interest, than that little work. In the next 
place, support the Sailors’ Magazine. I think that 
we should do much more good, if, instead of allowing 
our reports and our magazines to gather upon our 
shelves, till they become incumbrances, we were to 
circulate them tour friends. There is ano- 
ther point to which I would refer, and that is, the 
necessity of efforts. We want libraries 
for our ships, tracts to put into the hands of seamen, 
and Bibles for their berths. We want to send ts 
amongst them to preach the gospel; but, in order to 
this, it is nec that our receipts should be in- 
creased. We desire that you should talk of these 
things, and endeavour to use your influence amongst 
your friends. Some people never feel pleasure in 
giving to the cause of God; they do it because they 

not like to a plate, or because they do not 
wish to be behind their friends. They do not, I 
have said, feel pleasure in giving; and why? Be- 
cause they never give enough [laughter]. ey do 
not give enough to satisfy their conscience, and a 
man can have no sa in that which his con- 
science does not approve [cheers]. The collection 
is about to be made, and we call upon you to respond 


to it. If you do not p t there is a bad 
collection, it will be a peinil reflection for you, that 
you were a party in making it so; but suppose that 
there is a good collection, will feel that there is 
no credit attaching to you [cheers]. 

The resolution was then put and carried. 


Mr Burner said, I rise to move a resolution, which 

a change in the society. It may be re- 

, therefore, as a revolutionary resolution. I 

not know that I have a particular partiality for 

revolution (laughter)—and therefore wonder that 

it should have been given to me; I like reform, but 

have no wish for revolution. If reforms are to be 

called revolutions, and every one should understand 

the meaning and application of that term, then I 

have no objection to that kind of reyolution. The 

motion thus :— 

That the following alteration shall take place in the consti- 

tution of the society, vis.: That its affairs shall be 


together with two ge association 

within ten miles of the metropolis ; the officers of such as- 
sociatious, and of all others th ut the kingdom, to be 
er officio members of the board. And that the following be the 
officers and board of direction for the ensuing year.“ 


The change in the constitution is calculated to do 

two things: in the first „ to remove all jea- 

aT ; for In Mr said, 78 not know what 

society is ; managed in some hole-and- 
place about London b 
They keep 
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selves, and send out their agents only to support the 
men they choose at their own a hm | —5 with 
which men we have nothing to do, and into their 
movements we have no right to examine.“ Suppose 
any one were inclined to reason in this way, it would 
ot be beeause they thought there was anything bad, 
wut because they to get rid of the subscrip- 
tion-book. To take away all this jealousy, this 
ghange is paoponee ; so that all the directors through- 
gut the country may come whenever they like, and 
within ten miles of London, and the books will 
be open to them, and open to every one who 
chooses to make himself acquainted with the consti- 
tution of the society. Thus, jealousy will be taken 
away, and the plea against the applications for 
poney be removed, Another point is, that indivi- 
uals may come and communicate knowledge on 
topics with which the committee are not themselves 
acquainted ; and thus a new stimulus will be given 
to the exertions of the new directors; and, putting 
these two together, we shall have reason to hope 
ell for the society in future. But, before I move 
the adoption of this change in the constitution of the 
society, I cannot help expressing my strong and ear- 
nest conviction that this society has never occupied 
2 place in public attention to which it has been 
1 very justly entitled. The annual meeti 
his Society once occupied a e in this 
vicinity, and it. y does it not do so now? 
is Society belongs to every other institution—every 
society is connected with it. Where are the directors 
of the London Missionary Society [loud cries of 
Hear, hear ]? Where are the committee of the 
British and Foreign School Society [hear, hear]? 
Where are the gentlemen that support the platform 
of the Bible Society ſhear hear}? We must be 
honest. I mean to press these matters. Where are 
gentlemen that sustain the Religious Tract 
ty? Where are the gentlemen that sustain the 
Sunday School Union fhear, hear}? Why is this 
tform deserted by almost all these gentlemen, as 
it were the platform of Socinian heterodoxy or 
Mahomedan delusion? What right have they to be 
absent? I ask this strongly [cheers]. I mean to 
ask them 1 this ag pe mae un 
sionary iety nothing to do wi e sea hear, 
hear]! Do their missionaries go to their stations in 
wheelbarrows (loud laughter]? Have they nothi 
to do with ships? Do they never buy one, and loo 
about for sailors to man it?) Why are they not here? 
They forget themselves in the course they pursue to 
this Soci There is one way in which I should 
like to bring it to their remembrance, and that is, to 
take away our countenance and support from them, 
and give it to this institution [cheers]. We remind 
them that all these societies must stand or fall to- 
gether—give them to understand plainly that when 
one limb dies the others are in danger—that the pro- 
cess of destruction that begins in one member of a 
plant is likely to communicate its deleterious in- 
uence to the other members, until the roots of the 
tree have been destroyed, or the withering blight is 
spread over all that is lovely in its vegetation, and it 
exhibits, as a whole, sad co uences of neglect 
[cheers]. Gentlemen may say,“ No, no; do not do 
‘this.’ I am satisfied that mention of this will make 
these gentlemen think of what they are about; and 


I will general dese that next year you will not find 


such a general rtion by these Christian philan- 
thropists [ ter and cheers}. I mean to take 
every opportunity that it afforded me to let them 
know their delinquency. Why do I speak so 
strongly ? Because an extreme case requires extreme 
measures. When I hear it read that this Society 
is £800 in debt; when I find that it cannot go, in 
this merry month of May,“ beyond the limits of 
. e . I find that it 
cannot gather men to stand up and advocate its cause 
1 the platform; when, year Se find it 
LA NA 
resigned; when I at the Soci 
— — ap png it seems to — 
coming erty of a yet further launch; what, 
then, can Jo but take the und I am now taki 
ie sstriogte from difficulty this long-neglected insti- 
tion [cheers]? If it should be said that gentle- 
men sometimes contribute largely to the iety 


a collection in their places worship, I am 
| even in this case, to remember how much 
the itution is Neglect to the public 


pecple-—ane og the utmost they can. Ask 
a collection for this Society, a minister will lend 
you his chapel ; but neither his church nor his peo- 


ter and cheers]. I am speak- 
honestly and, faithfully; because, in a society 
connected with our sailors, we imbibe their coura- 
us spirit, and fear no harm. Let us have no more 
collections, —_ empty places, and record- 

ing the contributions of the penurious to such an 
as this [cheers]. Let us regard this 


Bociety atone that i to come up tothe level of our 
British missions. Let us have—I will not say this 


and everything * chiv once 
1 ee These halls are not unknown 
en : , looking at the locality, 

I of its narrow limits, and wish for wider 
a more illustrious } [cheers]. Let 
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goes begging to the Hall of Commeree, and works 
itself into an angle in Threadneedle street—and then, 
by a jolt, it is sent across Bish and driven 
into a creek in Crosby hall [renewed laughter]. One 
would think that we had neither ships, colonies, 
nor commerce fhear, hear]. One would think 
that we were like parte, who used to cry out for 
‘ships, colonies, and commerce; abuse every 
statesman that could not get them for him, and yet 
the poor man lived and died without them [laughter]. 
One would think we had nothing to do with sailors. 
Where do the ladies their dresses—their silks 
and cottons, and the dies that give them all their 
colouring, and * — that makes them senti- 
mental, and know what sentimentalism is [laughter]? 
Everything that redeems them from the condition of 
their ancestors, who used to run about the woods to 
see what they could get in the way of paints, as the 
had no clothing they derive through sailors [cheers]. 
Vet this is the way they treat them. I do not un- 
derstand it ſ hear, hear]. You can scarcely look at 
your tables, and not see articles which have been 
brought by sailors. If our china comes not now 
from abroad, yet sailors brought the art of maki 
it. Suppose you were to take what you eat an 
drink ; unless you take the water that you get from 
the next pump, and your beef, and mutton, and veal, 
and pork—the things you rear—if you go beyond 
them, to what you call your comforts, you can 
easi'y tell what the sailor has done—he has brought 
them all. Well, but you say, we pay him for it. 
Why, this is a rough sort of thing. ms — your 
tradesman comes for a Christmas box, would you turn 
from him, and spurn him from your door, because you 
have paid him for the articles you have had during the 
year? You do not do that; we all need a little en- 
couragement. A man who deals out mere hard jus- 
tice is like a mile-stone, which tells you the truth, 
and no more. We never admire a mile-stone: it 
never kindles affections within us, though we are 
glad to see it [laughter]. We should say that the 
sooner such a man his place in the 
earth the better, for we should then get rid of his 
misanthropy [laughter]. Let those who have as- 
sembled to-night go away and s of the Society ; 
let them tell their friends, it will not do for them to 
be absent any more, and that it will not do for them to 
come alone, for it will then be said that they have 
skulked into the Society hear, hear]. You must 
not let an institution for sailors meet in out of 
Exeter hall [cheers]. A simple notice last Sunday, 
and the presence of ministers here to-night, wo 
have been sufficient. Oh, but, you say, we have so 
much to do, there are so many mecti we cannot 
attend them all. You can attend a little. I should 
think that unless you were mortally wounded, this 
Society would not kill you [laughter and cheers]. 
You had better strain a point, for sake of your- 
selves and your consistency, and come and support 
the Sailors’ Society. You might do this in a num- 
ber of ways. You might circulate cards among the 
people. I have in my pocket three cards that were 
put into circulation by a servant maid, not by one of 
the bankers in Lombard street—and they have come 
back again, and £2 with them. ‘That is a servant 
maid; what do you think the ladies ought to do? 
I was s ing to a gentleman about impro- 
priety of deserting this Society. It was after dinner, 
and pointing to the oranges, and figs, and almonds, 
and raisins, and so forth, I said, who brought them 
to you—was it not the sailors? He could not deny 
it, and he gave me £2 as a donation, thinking that 
was the best way to answer the argument * — 
and cheering]. A good lady who had been doing 
nothing for the institution, gave me a subscription of 
10s. a year, and here is the first payment [cheers]. 
If we were to work in these ways, I think the So- 
ciety would rise. I am satisfied that the men to 
whom I have referred, have not given their serious 
thoughts to this Society; they have not viewed 
it rightly, or they d have acted differently. 
You understand this Society, or you would not 
have been here to-night. I have no objection to 
your telling those who are absent, that I have been 
abusing them, provided that that will 1 byes up 
to their work. Look for a moment at sailors, 
and the awkward position they often occupy. I 
have seen them in all their movements; many a 
storm have I rode vut; I have seen the lightning 
flash; I have heard the thunder roll; I have been 
in the midst of midnight darkness ; and in the vici- 
nity of rocks, where all might, in one moment, have 
been cast into an everlasting world, I have seen the 
sailors stand to their post. While the lightni 
flashed on their weather-beaten countenances, 
could see the firm composure with which they still 
clung to their position, until they had weathered 
the storm [cheers]. If you had seen this, I do not 
believe that you could think lightly of sailors. I am 
not speaking to you as —— lightly of them ; for 
your presence shows that you do not, but I am 
recting my attention to those who are absent. Some 
say, we pay them for all they do. No, you cannot 
y a man who plunges, for the country he serves, 
E the midst of the 4— — convulsions that 
nature can ibly produce. ere is no payment 
when the — 4 and rocks Se to de- 


stroy. There is a moral bond which can only be 
| discharged through the medium of a society like 
this. nation places the sailor in peculiar dan- 


, and, to meet it, the word of truth, either in the 
2 of tracts, or of sermons, or of Bethel preaching, 
is proclaimed by this society. I say nothing of the 

tions of sailors on our missionary stations in 
foreign lands; that has been already touched upon. 
I would only say that as long as occupy the 
ition they now sustain, it is your duty to extend 
fhe influence of your Bethel flag ; and, whils 
star of Bethlehem, and that dove of 


| fore you the grand objects of the 


. 


the — of God I was called to minister, be- 
fore I came to London, on a part of the coast where 
I became conversant with sailors, and now, by the 
same Providence, I am placed in a neighbourhood 
where I am daily called to witness their vices, de- 
pravity, and recklessness. I trust that it will be 
ound that some of the most delightful instanees of 
conversion under my ministry, have been those 


which have occurred among sailors. The ic has 
often inquired, Can sailors be converted? can 
bear testimony to the fact that they can. Some 


time & prayer meeting was held in my place of 
— at which — 1 were called 2 to en- 
gage. I was haces a5 with one young man, the 
captain of a v At the close, he came into the 
vestry, and stated, that when a boy he had left his 
wag in * without — * knowledge; 
t, bei etain 1 winds at Ramsgate 
n chapel, and that the truth had 
there reached his heart. He had now for four years 
been a member of a Christian church [cheers]. 
Some time since, I was in conversation with a 
Queen’s pilot on board a steam-hoat. He had been 
navigating a man-of-war from Spithead to the Med- 
— In the course of his remarks or the character 
and conduct of the sailors, he stated that they were 
all spoiled ; and on inquiring in what respects, he 
said that they had all become “Hallelujah men 
{laughter and cheers]. I hope the time will come 
when every mariner shall be a “ Hallelujah man 
[cheers]. When in Ireland a few years ago, for the 
ee of advocating the cause of this society, 6 
ady stated the following fact:—A large fleet of 
fishing boats, amounting to nearly two hundred, en- 
tered the harbour of a watering place in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dublin, on a Saturday night. Thei 
resence excited consternation, it being 
that the Sabbath would be t in dissipation and 
riot, as it had often been on occasions, When 
boats were anchored, three or four fishermen came 
on shore, and inquired where th 
room in which they could conduct worship on 
Sabbath. It was found that there was only one, and 
that was connected with the Custom-house; the au- 
thorities, on being applied to, kindly lent it for the 
purpose. They assembled in great numbers, lea 
a few behind to take care of the vessels. One 
the men, in his fishing-dress, stood up, engaged in 
prayer, and then preached to his brethren the un- 
searchable riches of Christ [cheers]. Never before 
was there such a fleet in that harbour, never was 
there such a Sabbath seen. The pions who in- 
formed me of the circumstance was so delighted, that 
she invited as many of the — to tea as would 
fill her drawing-room. They had never been in such 
a room before, and never had that room had such 
visitants [laughter]. I believe that much is 
doing among sailors; some of the most devoted 
mem of . church are mates and captains, and 
they 2 en they can return and worship in 
their Zion. It is true that the religion of sailors, 
like everything else connected with them, is peculiar. 
They know but little of creeds, and canons, and ca- 
techisms, and formularies ; but in their singing, and 
in the prayers they present, they appear to me to 
come nearer to the primitive disciples than any other 
men with whom I am acquainted [cheers}. 
The resolution was then put agreed to. 


W. Cookx, Esq., then bore testimony, from 
experience with sailors’ institutions, to the great ad- 
3 which they conferred on the maritime 
pulation. He was quite satisfied, that if the 
of the institution were brought before men of wealth 
they would gladly aid its funds. He begged to 
move— 


“ That the most cordial thanks of the meeting be presented 
to David Williams Wire Esq. for his kindness in presiding over 


the business of the evening.’ 
Mr E. Haie seconded the motion; which was 
put and carried by acclamation. 
The Cuarnman then rose, and said :—I certainly do 
regret, with Mr Burnet, the absence of many friends 


Ar- meeting 1 1 N where parties 
1 to ey cannot per: 
them all. Considering the * ＋— of on 


our missionary stations, it is highly necessary that 
the directors of the London isomers Soci 

should seek, not to incorporate this Society wi 

theirs, but use their influence, and give their money 
in promoting its interests. What 2E the amount of 
the revenues of this Society? Under £3,000; why 
it ought to be, at least, £100,000 [cheers]. When 
sailors become converted they will be missionaries all 


over the world [hear, hear]. We used to rejoice in 
our naval a and repeated, with delight, the 
names of Nelson, Vincent, Howe, others, 
who carried the thunder of the lish cannon 


throughout the globe. I trust, however, that a bet- 
ter feeling has come over the church. Though we 
may e the moral heroism which made the name 
of an Englishman invincible all over the world, there 
is something still more ex im me- 
dium of communicating the tidings of salyatiun to 
the remotest ends of the earth [cheers]. Think what 
a change would come over , if, instead of 
12,000 seamen being converted, the 100,000 sailors 
that annually visit this port, were impressed with 
the principles of the gospel. Then, on visiting 
h lands, instead o ear ir. the inhabitgnts to 
deeds of violence, and | and deba 
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of this meeting will be, to make the claims of this 
Society known, and that every one will leave this 
meeting pledged to su it. You have heard of 
a — servant taking cards, and gathering £2. 
cannot our young ladies and young gentlemen 
do? Children have ased a mission ship, 
and it is to be manned with pious sailors [cheers]. 
Cannot they collect funds, for the of aidin 
this Society, that every ship may be furnished wi 
bibles, and tracts, and Christian men? In addition 
to this, will you not give to this Society a solemn 
ledge, that you will remember it in your prayers 
1 ? 
After singing, Mr Avery pronounced the benedic- 
tion, and the meeting separated. 


COLONIAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Tz annual meeting of the subscribers and friends 
to this institution was held at Finsbury c on 
Friday evening, the 10th inst—J. R. Mills, Esq., in 
the chair. , 

The services having been opened by singing and 


The | 
CHAIRMAN rose, and said, that he had been 
engaged 2 the former days of this week in the 
painful, though necessary, duty of assisting in the 
administration of justice at the Old Bailey. Many 
were the cases of depravity there presented, and 
deeply affecting were they to the human heart. It 
cost this country from £200,Q00 to £300,000 per 
annum to transport its convicts [hear, hear]. But 
the present assembly were in promoting a 
voluntary emigration society. is institution did 
not send forth the scum of the population, but the 
very salt of the earth Tx It was to be hoped 
that, by the blessing of God upon their labours, the 
happiest consequences would ensue. The Congrega- 
tional Union had adopted this Society as their own ; 
and, as they claimed its parentage, it now remained 
for them to see that it was not starved before it 
reached even its teens [laughter]. He h that 
the addresses delivered that evening would have the 
effect of exciting sympathy on fof the institu- 
tion, and tend to increase its funds [cheers]. 

Mr Wi then read the report, which presented 


an enco narrative of the operations of the 
the past year. Al were 
th it, and eleven 


— du 15 
colonies for the 
minis 


missionaries associated 
young men were being trained in 
try. commenced with a debt of 
£603 19s. 11d. e receipts of the year had fallen 
short of the e diture by £475 16s. Id.; thus 
making a debt of £979 16s. ‘There were several most 
— peg stations now applying for missionaries ; 
but in the present state of the funds it was impos- 
sible to meet their demands. 
Dr Morison rose to move the adoption of the 
There were two or three reports which he 
ys made it a point of conscience to read, and 
the report of this society was one of them. Ample 
evidence was afforded, by that document, of the ad- 
vantages which had accrued from the institution of 
this excellent society. He regretted, however, that 
it had received so disproportionate assistance. There 
were men labouring, in connexion with this society, 
whose names he would not mention lest he should 
appear invidious, who would do honour to any so- 
ciety in any part of the earth. The position of the 
society, with reference to its pecuniary affairs, was 
such as to throw somewhat a gloomy t over it. 
He trusted, however, that there would be exhibited 
1 in the meeting to take up the hints which 
been out report, and adopt some 


by the 
D 
A 7 the present barrenness be removed, 


The 


ry. It was true that 

were ee of 

lingerie attachment 

i their fathers, if pastors were 

amongst them, it might be the means of ga- 
around them, and ultimately 

would be formed of persons deeply 


the truths of i 
5). of the everlasting gospel 


Mr J. Kewnepy, in seconding the resolution, ob- 
the colonies which this society was aid- 

to them missionaries would ulti- 
When the period of their 


question was, what would 


be their character? It would depend on their re- 
ligion. The congregationalists repudiated all con- 
nexion between church and state in this country 
[cheers], and therefore did not advocate that union 
in the colonies ; on the contrary, they held that any 
such connexion must corrupt religion [cheers]. He 
regretted, however, to state that the esta ed re- 
ligion was recognised, he believed, in ne | British 
colony, save one, and that that principle already 
been the source of disorder and discontent. But 
this society was sending to them an ecclesiastical 
system essential to the future welfare of these lands 
[cheers]. It was to be lamented that even the pil- 
grim fathers had taken with them the principle of an 
establishment to New England, and serious were the 
consequences that resulted from it. Roger Williams 
had entered his protest against it, and such was the 

rsecution to which he was, on that account, sub- 
jected, that he was compelled to leave the ape 
and he subsequently became the founder of Rhode 
Island, the only American colony in which absolute 
religious liberty was enjoyed [cheers]. One of the 
chief attractions which this society presented to his 
mind was, that it repudiated all state connexion and 
all state support [cheers]. He felt a deep interest 
in the emigrants who had proceeded to the various 
colonies from the Highlands of Scotland, and he re- 
joiced that they were now likely to enjoy there 
the advantages of a Christian ministry [cheers]. 
They were probably aware that her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, during her late visit to Scotland, planted 
several oak trees on the property of her honoured 
host Breadalbane. When she shall have gone to her 
fathers these oaks will be her monuments, and gene- 
rations to come will speak of the tender hands which 
laid them in the soil. It is our ambition, Sir, and it 
is an ambition worthy of Christian men, to raise monu- 
ments of the present zeal of English nonconformity in 
the form of distant empires, each one of which shall 
be (in the words of our own Milton) but as one 
huge Christian personage, one mighty growth and 
state of an honest man, as big and compact in virtue 
as in body [cheers]. 

The resolution was then put and carried. 

Mr A. Kine rose to move— 


“That this meeting has learned with much satisfaction that 


encou ng measures of tual success have, in mostinstances, 
—8 oe labours of a 


ministers sustained by this soci 


— the past year. That their churches have prospered an 


creased, and that the important work of raising a native 
in Canada is proceeding most successfully, and the 
rejoices to perceive that this society is ing an 
efficient part in the introduction of scriptural and spiritual 
religion into the colonies of the empire.” 

Those topics must commend themselves to the 
consciences and the hearts of the assembly. The 
claims of the society deserved more serious 
attention than they had hitherto met. Ireland was 
some thousands of years ago a Pheenician colony, 
and there were evident traces of the rites 
that then prevailed. There was some admixture of 
heathen superstition in the monthly festivals of the 
people baptised in the Christian name. There was 
sometimes to be noticed that which was described 
in the prophets, as the festival of Baal. If they 
would — the British colonies rise up to take an 
honourable stand as bright spots in the future his- 
tory of their race, let them send forth to them the 
principles of Christianity, that when they had 
succeeded in breaking the shackles of civil and re- 
ligious thraldom in every land, all mankind might 
be bound together in the golden links of liberty and 
love [loud cheers]. 


Mr R. Knit, in seconding the resolution, urged 
the great necessity of lay agency in this country, and 
native agency abroad. 

The resolution was then put and agreed to. 


Mr S. Fuetcner, of Manchester, rose to move 


That the financial report, presented this 5 
casioned the meeting concern, and has made it evident 
that the first care of all the friends of the Society must now be 
to secure for it a eufficient yearly income, and that the com- 
mittee must use every effort, both to limit expenditure, and to 
obtain contributions. Yet the meeting would not, in the least, 
give place to 222 „ but would en the committee 
to proceed with confidence inspired by the persuasion that 
the cause is good, and that it is sustained by public approval 


and sympathy.” 

He observed, that in Manchester pleased 
themselves as to what societies they would Support, 
and he regretted that his appeals on behalf of this 
institution had not been responded to as he could have 
desired. It was said to be a Manchester custom to 
allow a man a little time to see whether he could 
sink or swim ; and if he swam, then they “that they 


n 
ministry 
meeting 


has oc - 


him a little aid [laughter]. He hoped that 
would see that this Society was likely to swim; an 
that, by and by, they would give it their cordial su 
‘pat cheers]. He trusted that the young would 
end their aid, and that the plan of making a collec- 
tion in October would be extended all the 
churches joined in it. If that course were pursued, 
he was quite sure that this Institution would re- 
ceive all the assistance that it required [cheers]. 


Mr SHoesorHam, in seconding the resolution, ex- 
Per in the remarks which had 
en from Dr Morison, as to the necessity of exer- 
cising their judgment, in relation to those societies 
which claimed their attention. The plan that com- 
mended itself to his mind was, first to consider the 
home population, for charity began at home; then, 
that they should consider their own people, who had 
gone to distant colonies, the appen of the Bri- 
tish empire; and thirdly, direct their attention to 
the great heathen world lying in the arms of the 
pees one [cheers]. It was owing to Christianity 
is country had risen to its present — 

and attained mp Berl — among the nations o 
the land. It was essentially that the 
means of grace should be sent to the that 


might rise to the same position as the mother 


country, On the principle that “ yy wre 
better than cure, it was desirable that this Society 
should have its eye firmly fixed = the colonies. 
If the British population of these colonies should sink 
into heathenism, their situation would be worse than 
that of heathens themselves; and in order to prevent 
it this society must be sustained, and increased libe- 
rality extended towards it. There was a natural re- 
traction of the human heart from the a that 
were made to it. Parties often said that they were 
dunned for money ; but what were those a but 
constant operations on their selfishness (laughter N 
But for them * a become a » 
nant principle. en they were com to give 
from the dictates of duty and —— they were 
the less likely to sink under the influence of covet- 
ousness [cheers]. 

The CuarrMan, in submitting the resolution, sug- 
gested that every one should have a domestic mis- 
sionary society. He adopted that plan. His chil- 
dren took it by turn to be treasurers, and the one on 
whom it devolved this year was his little boy of seven 
years of age. 

The resolution was then put and carried. 

Mr T. Tuopry moved, and Mr J. Sm seconded, 
a vote of thanks to the Chairman, which was carried 
by acclamation. 

The Cuamuax having briefly returned the com- 
pliment, the meeting separated. 
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